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No matter who the guest— Mrs. Jones brings 
out her chipped teacup with no embarrassment. 
On the contrary, with a thrill of pride. 


Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears wit- 
ness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has her nation’s 
welfare at heart. 

Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary spend- 
ing for the duration. By doing without—she is 
helping to fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the complicated 
theories about inflation. But she does know that 
her government has asked her not to spend. 


So Mrs. Jones is making all the old things do... 
not only that teacup. She’s wearing her clothes 
for another year—and another. She’s not com- 
peting with her neighbors for merchandise of 
any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now are 
safely put away (and earning interest) for the 
peacetime years ahead. Then those dollars will 
buy things that can’t be had for any price today. 


If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will be no 


The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


inflation with skyrocket prices. If we all are like 
her, dangerous Black Markets cannot exist. 


A chipped teacup stands for all that... fora 
sound, secure U.S. A. 


7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make the arti- 
cle you have last longer by proper care. Avoid waste. 


2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy rationed 
goods only by exchanging stamps. (Rationing and 
ceiling prices are for your protection.) 


3. Pay willingly any taxes that your country needs. 
(They are the cheapest way of paying for the war.) 


4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new ones. 


5. Don’t ask more money for the goods you sell or 
for the work you do. Higher prices come out of every- 
body’s pocket—including yours. 


6. Establish and maintain a savings account; HELP 
maintain adequate life insurance. sy 


7. Buy all the War Bonds you KEEP 
can—and hold ’em! 


Use it up...Wear it out... Make it do...Or do without 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; 


and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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This book is marching 


to Berlin with the 


avenging Allied armies 


George Creel’s 


WAR CRIMINALS 
AND. PUNISHMENT 


The day of judgment is approaching. As the German 
armies fall back everywhere and as victory draws near, 
the importance and timeliness of George Creel’s book in- 
creases. This seething indictment of the German murderers 
and their satellites throughout Europe, so vividly drama- 
tized recently on an N.B.C. national hookup, is as exciting 
as a detective story. It is filled with amazing facts about 
the crimes of the new barbarians and it gives a completely 
satisfying answer to the question as to how they can be. 
liquidated for all time. $3.00. 


A master story teller 
at his best 


BIMBASHI BARUK 
OF EGYPT 


By Sax Rohmer 


The author of the unforgettable Fu Manchu stories creates 
another colorful character, Bimbashi of the camel corps in 
Africa. Thrilling adventures in the Orient with spies, mur- 
derers, thieves, slavers and traitors. $2.50. 
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IT’S HOT IN HERE 


by Virgil Partch 


With the 
The best work of Collier’s ace cartoonist, 
pepularly known as VIP. Kyle Crichton 

Lords of says of this master of glorious nonsense 
“We started laughing when his first car- 

Mirth. toon appeared and we have been laugh- 
ing ever since.” $1.00 
Three 
COLLIER’S COLLECTS 
Carloads ITS WITS 


A two year crop of comic drawings from 
Collier’s magazine, selected by Gurney 


Williams. Here are 128 pages of car- 
Laughter by toons by top flight artists. $1.29 
America's ALFRED AHOY! 
by Foster Humfreville 
favorite 
The most popular goof in the cartoon 
world—Alfred, the Sailor. Pipe him 
cartoonists 


aboard! Here is a record of his hilar- 


ious, cock-eyed adventures on the seven 
seas. $1.00 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


116 East 16th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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ROCKET TO THE! MOON 


the ntific supervision 
r Hermann Oberth, 
s German moving 
Fri Lang, 
a film called 
Moon. This 
its romantic im- 
created a_ sensa- 
stimulated 
ic interest 
rockets. In this 
om the film, the great 
conceived 
n leaving the 
with its human car- 
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THE SPACESHIP LEAVES ITS HANGAR 


In this scene from the Fritz Lang film the Spaceship is seen leaving its hangar and moving out on the runway to make ready for its take-off to the 


moon. Within the upper portion of the mighty rocket there is a pilot cabin, a passenger cabin, a storage room, as well as fuel pumps, 


ones, exhaust noz ; other parts of the propulsion mechanism. The model for the Spaceship, which was constructed with scrupulous care, 
was later loaned to the German Rocket Society and finally seized by the Gestapo. 
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CHARTING HIGHWAYS TO THE STARS 


Willy Ley describes how ultimately man 
may realize one of his oldest dreams— 
travel through interplanetary space. This 
dream has obsessed speculative writers 
since ancient times, but it was not until 
the middle of the last century that scien- 
tific writers and experimenters began to 
give the subject serious attention. The 
startling conclusions they have reached 
are the subject of this article. 

Willy Ley became Vice President of 
the German Rocket Society in 1928 and 
edited its monthly journal until Hitler 
came to power. In America he has writ- 
ten many articles on scientific subjects 
and he is the author, among other books, 
of “Rockets: The Future of Travel Be- 
yond the Stratosphere,” recently pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. 

Some passages in this article are—un- 
avoidably—technical; but they will not 
interfere with the reader’s enjoyment of 
an authoritative presentation of one of 
the most fascinating problems to which 
the scientists and technicians of the fu- 
ture will devote themselves. It is no 
longer necessary to romanticise about 
the great adventure that awaits mankind 
in the years to come. —KEditorial Note 


NOT QUITE HALF a century ago, 
around the year 1900, a prize of 100,000 
francs—then $20,000—was established in 
Paris by a rich elderly lady, Madame 
Guzman. The Prix Guzman, as it quickly 
came to be called, was not one of the 
‘customary annual awards for artistic, 
literary or scientific accomplishments. It 
was a one-time prize, like those later 
awards for the first circling of the Eiffel 
Tower by air or the first hundred kilo- 
meter flight. But while all these later 
prizes were claimed and paid at one time 
or another, the Prix Guzman would still 
be obtainable if it had not been wiped out 
by two wars. 

The condition was the crossing of the 
very last frontier, not such “minor feats” 
like the reaching of the poles or the ex- 
ploration of the interior of continents the 
outline of which was well defined on 


every map. The Prix Guzman stipulated _ 


that interplanetary space itself would 
have to be crossed in some manner. It 


by Willy Ley 
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was to fall to the man who first suc- 
ceeded in establishing contact with an- 
other planet ! Madame Guzman even went 
so far as to restrict the award a little 
more. The planet must not be Mars, 
communication with Mars would not 
count, because that would be ‘“‘too easy.” 


It is significant that the present gen- 
eration feels like pausing for a second 
and catching its breath when reading 
about the Prix Guzman, especially about 
the passage outruling Mars. Astronomers 
know better than anybody else how little 
we know of Mars, even of Mars which 
was ruled out. We are not at all sure 
anymore—as many were when the Prix 
Guzman was established—that Mars is 
inhabited. The most astronomers are will- 
ing to concede is plant life, simple forms 
only, possibly accompanied by some 
equally simple forms of animal life. One 
also wonders whether Madame Guzman 
had any clear conception about the dis- 
tances involved. 


From the center of our solar system, 
the sun, it is some ninety-three million 
miles to earth, in a straight line. Mars is 
some fifty million miles farther out 
which means that about fifty million miles 
(occasionally a little less) separate the 
two planets when they are closest to each 
other. When they are farthest apart, at 
opposite sides when seen from the sun, 
they are separated by about 230 million 
miles of empty space. Venus is closer to 
the sun than we are, circling the primary 
at seven tenth of the distance of the earth. 
At closest approach there are still close 
to 30 million miles between us and the 
evening star, the maximum distance is 
around 150 million miles. Compared to 
that our moon is close indeed, its distance 
is measured only in fractions of a million 
miles. Ten times around the equator is 
roughly the same as once to the moon— 
but save for a few score miles there is 


Frederick Schmied| experimented with a 
rocket at Schdckel, Styria in 1932. Here 


séen taking off from the ground. 


Suspended from “a parachute floats Schiemdl’s 


rocket to earth carrying 231 pieces of mail. 


ek 


KONSTANTIN ZIOLKOVSKY 


An obscure high-school] teacher in Russia, 
Ziolkovsky was One of the pioneer students 
of rockets and space travel. His work even- 
tually won him the respect of scientists 
both in Russia and other countries, and on 
his seventy-fifth birthday, in 1932, four 
years before his death, he was honored by 
special newspaper articles and a large scale 
celebration by Russia’s Aviation Society, 


empty space all the way to the moon. 

Small wonder that the Prix Guzman 
has never been seriously claimed during 
the decade or so in which its 100,000 
francs were $20,000. Its stipulations, 
while thought-provoking, were thorough- 
ly fantastic. But it is wise to be careful 
and place the emphasis in that sentence 
on the word “were’”—the idea embodied 
in that unclaimed award will not always 
look fantastic. 

It so happens that this year marks the 
centenary of an equally “fantastic” idea. 
One hundred years ago, in 1844, the New 
York Sun carried an “exclusive report” 
about the transAtlantic flight of an air- 
ship which was said to have made the 
trip from Europe to the Atlantic Coast 
of the United States in three days. It 
was the famous “balloon hoax’, famous 
mainly because its perpetrator was Edgar 
Allan Poe. But Poe also turned out to 
be a good prophet; about eighty years 
after he wrote about that flight the Ger- 
man Zeppelins began to cross the Atlantic 
and needed three days. Today a trans- 
Atlantic flight is a routine matter. 

If things develop along similar lines 
one may expect the centenary of the Prix 
Guzman to be celebrated by the first 
crossing of space. And if that takes place 
it is a safe bet to say that it will cause 
only moderate excitement. When it comes 
to technological developments fictional 
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HERMANN GANSWINDT 


Working independently, Ganswindt reached 
essentially the same conclusion about space- 
ships as his Russian contemporary Ziolkov- . 
sky. In addition to his work on rockets, 
Ganswindt experimented with bicycles, 
horseless carriages, fire engines, airships and 
helicopters, one of which actually flew with 
two passengers in 1903. He died in 1934 
at the age of seventy-eight. 


accounts and reality have a habit of dif- 
fering radically. In fiction Garret Genius, 
after many years of toil and many dis- 
appointments known only to himself, fin- 
ally makes his invention and throws it at 
a properly surprised and grateful world. 
Or, also in fiction, the Famous Scientist 
has a large and well-equipped laboratory 
staffed by rumor-proof assistants and 
works until everything is ready. The 
world is either grateful or not, but at any 
rate it is surprised. 


In reality things work quite differently. 
Garret Genius does not play a r6le at all, 
he is never wealthy enough to do the 
work. If he is, he is not Garret Genius 
but is somewhere and somehow in busi- 
ness, using his business facilities for re- 
search. And then there is a little varia- 
tion here and some development there. 
Unless it is a strictly military invention 
it is published and talked about and 
everybody interested can find out about it. 
And does. And when the invention is 
“ready” the real development is just about 
to begin. The first airplane that flew, 
flew for three seconds. Before that there 
had been others that did not fly at all. 
Then there came a ten minute flight. 
Then half an hour, then all the prizes 
mentioned, one for flying in the direction 
stated beforehand, one for staying in the 
air for an hour. And so on and so on. 

In the case of the at present still hypo- 


thetical spaceship things are going to be 
precisely like that. First an unmanned 
ship will reach, say a one hundred mile 
altitude. Then a manned ship. Then the 
ceiling will be pushed up. One will reach 
free space. Then another one. Then 
they will circle the earth outside the at- 
mosphere. Then go out a little farther. 
Finally, they will circle the moon with- 
out landing and return. By the time some- 
body actually lands it will still make 
headlines—but the public is quite apt to 
mumble that it took them a long time, 
that they have been fooling around with 
their space machines for decades and if 
the younger generation were only made of 
the same stuff as the explorers of the past 
it would have taken half as long. 

Madame Guzman cannot be asked any- 
more just what she expected to happen, 
but it is fairly certain that her views had 
been shaped by fictional literature, that 
she expected some young genius to appear 
one day and announce that he had solved 
the great problem single-handed. 

In fiction the idea of space travel was 
of respectable age even in her time. In 
fact it had started all the way back in 
antiquity. Even before the beginning of 
the Christian Era some Greek philoso- 
phers had arrived at the conclusion that 
the moon was not a round disk of silver 
in the sky (dirtied in spots by “vapours” 
arising from the earth) but a celestial 
body in its own right, large enough to 
have valleys and mountains and probably 
as large even as the whole mainland of 
Greece. At the time of Christ this 
thought had gained almost general ac- 


-ceptance and Plutarch, who died in 120 


‘ 


A.D. was the first to devote a whole book 
to the Moon. Precisely forty years after 
his death the Greek sophist Lucian (prop- 
erly: Lukian) of Samosate wrote the first 
story of a trip to the moon. It was ac- 
complished accidentally; a ship sailing 
those dangerous waters outside the Pillars 
of Hercules was caught by a storm and 
carried to the moon in eight days. 

In another story of Lucian’s the same 
result is accomplished deliberately; the 
hero uses the wings of great birds, prac- 
tising first with them and then flying up 
to other worlds until the gods take his 
wings away from him. These and other 
methods persisted in literature, so that 
Bishop John Wilkins summed it all up 
very neatly in his book Mathematicall 
Magic (in 1648) in saying: 

“There are four severall ways whereby 
this flying in the air hath been or may be 
attempted. Two of them by the strength 
of other things, and two of them by our 
own strength: (1) by spirits, or angels, 
(2) By the help of Fowles, (3) By wings 
fastened immediately to the body, (4) By 
a flying chariot.” —_ 

As regards the actual experiment the 


- oes 


good bishop seems to have preferred the 
last method, the flying chariot; as regards 
literary uses authors could have a choice 
of any of the four, angels or spirits on 
the one hand, and tame birds on the other 
hand became the most popular. 

Some 130 years after Bishop Wilkins 
the flying chariot actually was invented 
in the form of the balloon. But by that 
time it was also realized that a balloon 
was not the means of leaving the earth, 
that. it could only serve to leave the 
ground. By 1800 the distance of the earth 
from the sun had been measured fairly 
correctly and with that all the other dis- 
tances in the solar system had been de- 
termined, with the same and compara- 
tively small margin of error. 

The balloon itself helped to carry sim- 
ple meteorological instruments to higher 
altitudes without the trouble and discom- 
fort of mountain-climbing. And these 
meteorological researches made it abso- 
lutely clear, as astronomers had main- 
tained it had to be, that the atmosphere 
extended only for a small number of 
miles. People, for the first time, began 
to speak of men as “deep air creatures”, 
living at the bottom of the air ocean, able 
to ascend in it to a small extent but not 
even able to breathe as far up as their 


Saente (Sapance 
FIRING A MAIL ROCKET 


Gerald Zucker carried on experiments with mail rockets in England. His rockets were 
simply constructed, being merely a sheet metal hull with a steel tube in the center into 
which the rocket was inserted. 


which had it that the flying chariot, once 
invented, would at least permit reaching 
the moon, “so that one,” as an old Ger- 
man book stated it, “will then soon bring 


mechanical means permitted them to 
ascend. 

These realizations killed all those fond 
beliefs of earlier centuries, those beliefs 


THE NAZI POLICE LOOK ON 


The final experiments of the German Rocket Society were made on Tegler Lake near Berlin under the suspicious eyes of the Nazi police. 
Later the Gestapo seized the journals, papers, books, records and, probably, the equipment of the Society. The destructive effect of the 
robot bomb on London indicates what use the Nazi military machine doubtless made of the information they confiscated. 


This. is. a cartoonist’s idea of a machine for 
which one Charles Golightly secured an Eng- 
ish patent in 1841. The jeering caption to 
the cartoon read ‘‘Steam Horse, on which one 
may ride from Paris to St. Petersburg.” 


outlandish strange animals and 
from the moon as one brings now 


suddenly, man was a creature crawling 
around at the bottom of the air ocean and 
the world looked like a spherical fish- 
bowl. The other worlds might be fish- 


tants, if any, could do was to look a 


other. And it was not even 


those other fishbowls were populated 
all, even though some astronomers 
thought they detected ruins on the moon 
and forest fires—started for the purpose 
of creating arable land—on Venus. 
Consequently, for a few decades, there 
were only plans of making visual ‘connec- 
tions with the other planets. .Karl Fried- 
rich Gauss suggested planting dark pine 
forests in the Siberian tundra, outlining 
them for contrast with fields of rye or 
wheat. The whole was to form gigantic 
geometrical figures, saying “look, we un- 
derstand geometery, we are_ intelligent, 
answer in kind if you can.” And tt 
Viennese astronomer von Littrow 
up some ideas about geometrical trenches 
in the Sahara, to be filled with water and 


a l 


It was around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that more optimistic view- 
points began to return. If science and 


The early decades of the nineteenth century were full of fantastic stories about 


ascents in balloons and on rockets. This drawing of an “aerial steam horse’ in 


layer of oil on top and burned at night. 


s by incredible distances, then it 
was up to science to produce the means of 
bridging those gaps. An English author 
was more specific in his reasoning. A 
magnet has a North and a South Pole, 
electricity is positive or negative, but 
gravity seems to exist in only one form, 
call it positive for the sake of discussion. 
There ought to be a negative gravity too; 
it remains to find it. Since this reasoning 
took the form of a novel it is obvious that 


Werner von Siemens, the founder of the 
enormous Siemens’ Works, near Berlin, is said 
to have made this drawing of a rocket air- 
plane propelled by gun-cotton about 1845. 


Hermann Gandswindt’s proposed spaceship was 
to have two cylindrical containers right and 
left of the bell-shaped explosion chamber to 
hold the supply of explosion “‘pills’”. The long 
passenger cabin was to be provided with a 
center well to permit passage of the exhaust. 


there was a hero who found this negative 
gravity, or apergy, and proceeded to build 
a spaceship and go to Mars. 

A French author, writing a novel 
Voyage 4 Venus, reasoned in a different 
direction. It was gravity that kept us at 
home; Sir Isaac Newton had worked out 
the necessary formulae to judge its force. 
But that same Sir Newton had also estab- 
lished what he called the Third Law of 
Motion, that every action is accompanied 
by a reaction of equal force, but pointing 
in the opposite direction. It was this law 
of physics that accounted for the fact that 
a duelling gun or a piece of artillery, or 
anything else that shoots, kicks back 
when fired. The movement imparted to 
the bullet is the action, the recoil is the 
reaction. Laboratory experiments had 
made it clear (what the theory demanded 


- headlong flight was made about 1860. 


About 1893 Sumter B. Battey was granted 

U. S. patent for a rocket-propelled aircraf 

His reaction motor worked with a large num 

ber of explosive fills fed to the. chamber auto 
matically. 


anyway) that this action-reaction law 
held true under any circumstances. It held 
true under water and it held true in thin- 
ned air on mountaintops. It would also 
hold true in the vacuum of interplanetary 


space. 


It was not a question of pushing 
against something immovable, like for 
example propelling a boat by poling, it 
was a question of two movable objects 
pushing against each other. Everybody 
can experience how this works by heav- 
ing a heavy stone and losing balance and 
tumbling backwards in the process. Ordi- 
narily this reaction is annoying and there- 
fore overlooked if at all possible. But it 


has been found useful in a few cases. It 


turns rotating lawn sprinklers by the re- 
action of the water jet, it re-loads some 
models of machine-guns. And it moves 
rockets, the rocket being, seen with the 


= 


eyes of the physicist, nothing but a ma- 
chine-gun firing a thick stream of very 
tiny bullets, gas molecules. 

I don’t know whether Monsieur Achille 
Eyraud, the author of Voyage & Venus, 
knew that a rocket represents what he 
had in mind, but he called his fictional 
spaceship drive by the name Moteur a 
réaction. 

All these ideas were still somewhat 
hazy. But then Jules Verne came and 
began to make calculations, having them 
checked by competent mathematicians. 


Jules Verne attacked the same problem 


from still another angle. It is gravity that 
keeps us at home. We don’t know just- 
what it is, but we can measure how pow- 
erful it is. And we can express this 


power in a convenient manner by the ve- 
locity of impact. If I drop a stone from a 
height of, say one hundred feet, it will 
strike the ground with a certain velocity. 
If I drop the same stone from a height of 


FORERUNNER OF THE ROCKET BOMB 


\pril 1931 a German engineer, Reinhold Tiling, demonstrated for 
first time a new kind of powder rocket. Before his death in 
3 he was at work on a rocket which he hoped would be capable 
rossing the British Channel. He was killed by an explosion in 


ROCKET SLED 


Max. Vallier, the German inventor, created a sensation by his experiments 
with rocket-driven motor cars, railroad cars, sleds and gliders. Fritz von 
Opel, known as the German Henry Ford, aided Vallier so as to get publicity 
for his popular-priced car. Like Tiling, Vallier was killed in 1930 by his 


his laboratory. 


two hundred feet it will strike the ground 
with a higher velocity, the point is that 
that velocity is not twice as high, although 
in the case just mentioned the difference 
is rather small. But there is a formula 
which permits computing just what the 
impact velocity will be for any given 
height. And that formula leads to the in- 
teresting result that the impact velocity 
has an upper limit. 

No matter how great the height, the 
impact velocity can never go beyond that 
limiting value. It will, in fact, always 
stay below the limiting value which can 
be attained only, theoretically, by a theo- 
retical drop from infinite altitude. That 
limiting value is 11,200 meters per sec- 
ond, or almost precisely seven miles per 
second. So the total force of earth’s 
gravity can be expressed by saying that 
it amounts to an impact velocity of seven 
miles per second. 

Supposing now, to use a modern ex- 
ample, that you have a bomber five miles 
up, dropping bombs on an anti-aircraft 
battery, the laws of physics state that the 
muzzle velocity of the anti-aircraft shells 
which are to rise to five miles, has to be 
the same as the impact velocity of the 
bombs dropped by that bomber. (It does 
not hold true at all in reality simply be- 
cause air resistance plays havoc with the 
simple physical formulae, but it would 
hold true for an airless planet.) We then 
get the conception that the velocity of de- 
parture for a given altitude is equal to the 
velocity of impact from that altitude. 

This is the physical background of 
Jules Verne’s famous story of the shot 
to the moon. The moon is far enough 
away so that its distance may appear as 
“infinity” in the formula, consequently 


Jules Verne operated with seven miles 
per second, plus an arbitrary value for 
air resistance. As means of attaining that 
velocity he “designed” his famous moon 
gun. It is unimportant that such a gun 
cannot .be built, it is also unimportant 
that it would be useless if it could be 
built; it is important that Jules Verne 
presented the problem in definite terms. 


own invention, 


In order to leave the earth one had to at- 
tain such and such a velocity—it was the 
point for the engineer to take over and 
ferret out means of attaining such a ve- 
locity, preferably without hurting any- 
body in the process. 

And this was also the point where 
Madame Guzman stepped in with a hun- 

(Continued on page 30) 


_ VICTORY AT STALINGRAD 


In the final defense of Stalingrad these rocket guns were brought into action by the 

Russians. Sending forth a steady stream of deadly missiles they killed off tens of thou~ 

sands of General Paulus’ men and forced him to decide that further resistance was 
useless.’ 
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A HACIENDA OF COLONIAL MEXICO 


TALK TO THE AVERAGE \exican 
about the present status of haciendas in 
his country and see what happens. As 
a rule there is a noticeable shrug of the 
shoulders, a slightly twisted smile hovers 
about the mouth, an inescapable melan- 


The Hacienda de la Borda dates from the 
sixteenth century. 


By Oran Kim Schee 
With photographs by Fritz Henle 


choly note creeps into his voice and the 
words that follow, you will find, vary 
only in construction. 

“Si, sefior, it is true and it is a great 
pity. We have allowed some of our 
oldest and most distinguished haciendas 
to waste away. True that a good por- 
tion of them were pillaged and burned 
during the revolutions but they were 


never really destroyed. They were built 
for eternity. Those meter thick solid 
stone walls, the main structure, still 
stand. They are like ghostly symbols 
that taunt the present generation, senor. 
Yet nothing is done about it. 

“They have been handed over to the 
devil. They are inhabited by scorpions, 
snakes, ticks and lizards. Their glorious 
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The patio of the Hacienda with its massive 

walls provided an ideal sanctuary for the six- 

teenth century Spaniards who came in quest 
of gold. 


patios where clear, fresh water bubbled 
from fountains is now a jumbled mass 
of dry weeds and undergrowth. And 
the ridiculous part of it is, sefior, that the 
majority of haciendas are not only beauti- 
fully situated but logically situated as 
well. Always you will find a source of 
water supply. There are either deep 


wells on the property itself or some river 


or stream nearby. 

“Water—imagine, sefior—water! The 
most precious and sought after com- 
modity in Mexico. Why there are whole 
towns in Mexico without a decent water 


The massive viaduct at the left carried water 
to the Hacienda. How solidly the Spanish built 


is indicated by the old walls seen above. 


supply. And then ruined haciendas are 
so very cheap. Much less than you would 
pay for a flat, dreary, little lot in Mexico 
City where the chances are good that 
your next-door-neighbor will build an 
atrocious, stucco house Hollywood style. 
It is all beyond me, senor. I cannot 
explain it. No sensible Mexican can 
explain it. We have a very wise expres- 
sion in Spanish which says that only 
the blind can see. I often think it is true, 
SemOm <) sh; 

Now if you're still in doubt after such 
a sincere dissertation just spend a few 
days traveling in whatever direction you 
choose from Mexico City. You will see 
with your own eyes similar forlorn and 
dilapidated haciendas that answer to the 
above description. 


” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE LITTLE’ HOUSE WREN that 
bubbles over all summer with an effer- 
vescent song that pours out of him as he 
perches on top of the bird house in your 
backyard has a rendezvous in an orange 
grove in Florida in late October. 

Purple martins that skim through the 
skies about your home with a sweeping, 
sailing flight as they collect myriad in- 
sects to feed hungry babies hatched in 
the big martin house on the top of the 
pole in your garden must leave in late 
August to keep a winter date in Brazil. 

The wood’ thrush will disappear some 
warm evening in September. If you 
want to see it again before the latter part 
of next April, you will find this lovely 
songster at home for the winter in 
Mexico or as far south as Panama. 

The robin will winter in the southern 
states as will the bluebird. The saucy cat- 
bird of your hedgerow will swell the bird 
population along the gulf coast to Pana- 
ma. Indeed, your garden holds a visiting 
population of wild birds that are con- 
tent to stay with you only during the 
breeding season. 

As we spy on the dainty little yellow 
warbler that sits dutifully on her four 
eggs cradled in a cotton-lined cup in a 
crab apple tree, we suspect none of the 
over-powering urge that will drive her 
away in August to arrive several weeks 
later in an ancestral home in South 
America. 

With wild birds, the migrating urge 
is instinctive and all-powerful. It can- 
not be resisted, and so in birds we have 
the world’s greatest Their 
journeys take them to every continen 
and to the ends of the earth. 

Many are familiar with the oft-told 
birds that make spectacular 
flights to and their 
grounds. For instance, there is the high 
publicized non-stop flight of the golden 
from Nova Scotia to South 
America, a distance of 2,400 
covered in about forty-eight hours of 
continuous flight. Arctic terns are said 
to see more daylight than any living 
thing. They winter in the Antarctic 
Circle and breed in the Arctic Circle, 
covering a distance of 22,000 miles in 
migration each year. At least eight 
months of this bird’s life are spent with 
twenty-four hours of daylight every day. 

But one need not search for the excep- 
tional to be awe-struck by the travels of 
birds. One need glance only at his own 
garden or his own orchard to see wild 
birds that come and go each year im- 
pelled by the same mysterious urge that 
prompts the Arctic tern to fly from one 
end of the world to the other. 

Indeed, the smallest bird in your gar- 
den, the ruby-throated hummingbird, has 


travelers. 


tales of 


from breeding 


pl Ver 
miles 


HIS SUMMER HOME 


A coconut with a hole. drilled in the side 
makes an ideal summer home for this house 
wren, Winter will find it enjoying the 
warm weather in Florida or along the Gulf. 


FLYING VAGABONDS 
IN YOUR GARDEN 


By Hal H. Harrison 


President of Audubon Society of Northern Pennsylvania 


With photographs by the author 


a wealth of instinctive travel-knowledge 
in its tiny head. Watching it buzzing 
insect-like from one flower to another, 
daintily probing a gladiolus or a delphi- 
nium for hidden nectar, little would one 
suspect that this mite of a bird will dis- 
appear in September and travel un- 


erringly to Mexico or Central America. 
Then, next May, it will find its way back 
to your garden quite as accurately. In 


order to reach Central America, thou- 
sands of ruby-throated hummingbirds 
chart a non-stop course across the Gulf 
of Mexico, a distance of five hundred 
miles. 

Even the common robin that spends 
the summer hunting worms on your lawn 
will join with others of its kind in Oc- 
tober to make its annual flight south. 
And when northern lawns are frozen 


hard, and when trees and bushes are shorn of their fruit and ber- 
ries, robins will be enjoying warm sunshine and an ample food 
supply, unaware of the rigors of a northern winter. 

Birds are credited with but little intelligence. Their lives are 
motivated by inherent instincts. But one of the greatest mysteries 
of biology is the uncanny accuracy that will lead a three-months- 
old humming-bird from your flower garden to a tropical jungle in 
Yucatan this fall, and then guide it back again to your garden 
next spring. 


HOODED WARBLERS AND A YOUNG FLICKER 


Two familiar birds in American gardens are the flicker and 
hooded warbler. The young flicker at the right is preparing ,to 
make its first trial flight to strengthen its wings and learn coordi- 
nation. Below is a hooded warbler and its young family. They 
will all winter somewhere between Yucatan and South America. 


The most fragile of birds, the ruby-throated hum- 

mingbird makes a perilous non-stop flight of 

five hundred miles across the Gu!f of Mexico to 
its winter home in Central America. 


Ornithologists have charted the move- 
ments of wild birds by bird-banding. 
They have learned where birds spend the 
summer and where they spend the win- 
ter. They have charted accurately the 
flyways over which birds travel twice a 
year. But while the mystery of where 
birds go and over what routes they go 
has been solved, the answer to why they 
go and how they know which way to go 
is still a baffling mystery. 

Before scientists checked the move- 
ments of wild birds in their semi-annual 
travels, people had many queer ideas and 
superstitions. Early in the eighteenth 
century, it was believed by many that 
when birds disappeared in the fall they 
simply flew to the moon where they spent 
the winter. Hibernation was a_ popular 
theory for centuries. The general be- 
lef was that birds hibernated in caves 
and hollow trees. One popular belief 


GOOD MOTHERS 


One of the daintiest of all our thrushes is the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, one of which is seen 
seated in its nest above. To return each spring to our woodlands this bird must travel from its 
winter home in Colombia, British Guiana or Brazil. Watching over her youngsters at the 
right is the insect eating fly catcher, or phoebe. It builde its home over windowe and doors 


concerning swallows was that they spent 
the winter hidden in the mud at the bot- 
tom of ponds. 


Fables persist even today. It is be-— 


lieved still by some that small birds often 
hitchhike a ride on the backs of larger 
birds. Indeed, only a few years ago, a 
Canadian hunter claimed to have shot a 
goose which carried as cargo a tiny 
hummingbird that was nestled in the 
warm down of the large bird. 

At least two intelligent theories have 
been advanced by modern scientists as to 
why birds migrate. And strange to say, 
each approaches from a contradictory 
supposition. 

One theory contends that in the begin- 
ning all birds lived in the tropics. When 
conditions became so overcrowded that 
birds did not have adequate territory for 
breeding, they began to move north for 
the nesting season. Through the centu- 


ee 


Ties, this breeding range extended farther 
Following the nesting season, 
when birds no longer needed expanded 
territory, they returned to their original 


north. 


home in the tropics. 


The second theory concerning the why 
of migration, offers more consolation for 
It proposes that at 
one time the climate in the Northern 
Hemisphere was mild constantly and that 
birds did stay here the entire year; that 
Then 
came the ice age and birds were pushed 
south by the glaciers. Centuries later, as 
the ice receded, birds again sought their 
ancestral homes in the North. But sum- 
mer was the only time when weather 
conditions permitted this return, and 
winter forced them south again as it 


the sentimentalist. 


this really was home to them. 


does today. 


When one contemplates these state- 
ments that the rigors of winter are too 
severe for the summer birds, there comes 
to mind the memory of a little chickadee 
cheerfully singing its spritely ‘“dee-dee- 
dee” song on a January morning with 
the ground knee-deep in snow and the 
Down 


thermometer flirting with zero. 


the tree trunk comes another little fellow, 
the white-breasted nuthatch. Across the 
snow-laden shrubs flashes the brilliant 
cardinal, 


A YELLOW WARBLER 


Seated on her eggs in a cotton lined nest in a 
crab apple tree this dainty little yellow warbler 
will soon have to train her young to make the 
long flight to a winter home in South America. 


| 


THE WOOD THRUSH 


The bell-like caroling of the wood thrush will 

end in midsummer as the birds enter the 

molting period. A complete change of feathers 
occurs annually in all birds. 


Sparrows forage in protected 


areas under the evergreens. Why didn’t 
they go south with the migrating mil- 
lions? Why do they elect to spend the 
entire year with us when abundant food, 
warm weather and no snow and ice are 
but a few days’ flight journey? 

Then there is that invading horde of 
northern birds. They are the ones that 
breed in the Arctic tundras and the Cana- 
dian forests that come to our northern 
states in the fall; come as winter vaca- 
tionists that must hurry home in the 
spring. In that group are the juncos, 
tree sparrows, creepers, kinglets, red- 
polls, snow buntings and crossbills. 

In the West there is still another type 
of migration that is quite common. It is 
called vertical migration. Here, many 
birds that breed high in the mountains in 
the summer, spend the winter in: the 
warm valleys below. Two entirely dif- 
ferent worlds are reached by a flight that 
may cover only a few miles. 

With the promptness of those whose 
train leaves on schedule, birds usually re- 
turn from the south each spring at ap- 
proximately the same time. This is more 
applicable to birds that return in May 
when the weather is settled. Early spring 
birds sometimes are retarded a day or 
two by inclement weather. It is another 
fallacy to believe that birds have any 
sixth sense which tells them what the 
weather will be a thousand miles ahead. 
There are too many examples of great 
flocks of birds losing their lives because 
they run headlong into devastating 
storms. 

The majority of birds migrate at night. 
Among the exceptions are those that feed 
as they travel, such as members of the 
swallow tribe. Night travel for birds is 
fraught with danger. Natural obstacles 
are always present, but man-made haz- 
ards, such as power lines, telephone 
wires, steel towers, radio broadcasting 


station masts, lighthouses and monu- 
ments are also dangerous to migrating 
flocks. When the torch on the Statue of 
Liberty was kept lighted, birds were at- 
tracted to it. Many beat themselves 
against the light until they died. As many 
as seven hundred birds were found at the 
base of the statue in one month. 

Somehow, an all-wise balance in na- 
ture makes allowances for such hazards 
as well as for other factors that enter 
into the mortality rate of all species of 
birds. Those species that are successful 
in maintaining their numbers succeed in 
raising enough young each year to allow 
for the annual death toll and still leave 
enough to serve as breeding birds the 
next season. 

It may be a surprise to many to learn 
that birds that nest, feed, bathe and sing 
in our gardens all summer make elabo- 
rate preparations for their autumn trip 
to winter quarters. In July or August, 
as the breeding season comes to a close, 
there is much of importance to be done 
before that chilly October morning when 
the urge to move south becomes over- 
powering. 

It is in the heat of summer that the 
voices of birds in your garden are stilled. 
Day by day the beautiful songs that 
brightened spring and early summer days 
disappear. What has happened so sud- 
denly ? What magic spirit moves through 
the barberry, the spirea hedge, the ever- 
greens and the maples hushing the songs 
of birds? Magic spirit indeed! A 
miracle is occurring! The time of the 
molting of birds is here. 

Molting is a marvelous phenomenon 
and a most serious matter. It is a part 
of the life of every bird and must be en- 
dured at least once a year, for all birds 
molt in summer or early fall. August is 
the usual month for songbirds, and at 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Indian Oven Cave near the old 

Acram Lead Mines in Columbia 

County, New York, has a deep un- 

derground waterfall. It was discov- 
ered by a dog. 
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The New England Spelunkers’ Grotto No. 1 of the 
National Speleological Society was organized in 
Pettibone Falls Cave. President Clay Perry read the 


the cave to attend the meeting. 


BENEATH A LARGE PART of the United States there lies another country, a vast sub- 
terranean world which is actually the last frontier left to challenge the explorer. A great 
deal of this underground world has, of course, been explored, but geologists estimate that 
beneath one state alone there probably lie a million miles of caves, tunnels, passages, cham- 
bers and wells. Obviously. there is a lot of distance still waiting to be traversed by pioneer 
cave-crawlers. 

There is a national society now making an organized project of cave exploration. It is the 
National Speleological Society, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., and with “grot- 
toes,” or chapters, in several states, notably those which have many caves, such as Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Massachusetts. Its membership includes a large number of scien- 
tifically minded men and women, as well as many who enjoy what they call “spelunking” for 
the thrills it furnishes. The word spelunking, by the way, is taken from the Latin word 
spelunco, or cave. 

America’s underground world of wonders is composed of labyrinthine passages, gulfs, pur- 
gatories, hidden waterfalls, lakes and rivers, and much of this buried land is replete with 
legend and history, little of which has yet been written. Perhaps the most interesting caves 
from the historical point of view are those of New England, where the caves are small and 


tales about them tall. 
Of course, the most famous cave in American literature is the so-called “Tom Sawyer” or 


constitution to the twenty-two people who crept into — 


“Mark Twain” cave at Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, because Samuel Clemens wrote a 
masterpiece in which this cavern figured 
very prominently, but there are other 
“literary caves” scattered about this’ vast 
land, one of which figured in an earlier 
classic, Hawthorne’s Elsie Venner. This 
is the cavern of the rattlesnakes with 
which Elsie played while her lover hunted 
for her in the night. A little hole in the 
rocks on the side of South Mountain at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, it has been 
carefully preserved by the owner of the 
property. 

Our caves have often been the haunts 
or refuges of fugitives from justice, the 
earliest recorded cavemen of this sort 
being the regicide judges, Goffe and 
Whalley, who had fled from the wrath 
of King Charles II, after the beheading 
of his father, Charles I. A tiny slit in 
lofty West Rock at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, sheltered these men while the 
king’s commissioners ransacked most of 
eastern New England in search of 
them, and they were only driven from the 
cavern when they found a wildcat used 
it as its abode, during their absence at 
night in search of food. They were never 
apprehended, and both died natural 
‘deaths in the obscurity and safety of a 
minister’s home at Hadley, Massachu- 
setts. 

There are Tory caves galore in New 
England, counterfeiters’ caves, robbers’ 
roosts and a few caves that have hidden 
eloping lovers from pursuit. Treasure 
hunters and pirates have haunted caves. 
The most notorious robber and murderer 
in Vermont hid himself in a cave; salt- 
peter to make gunpowder in the Civil 
War-was manufactured in a cave; and 
Morgan’s Raiders had a cavern hideout in 
the wilderness. Daniel Shay, the rebel 
leader of Shay’s Rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts, stabled his horses in a cave near 
Amherst when fleeing from the militia 
after his defeat at Springfield. Legend 
has it that the remnant of his ragged 
army vanished into a cavern known as 
the Bats’ Den, under the brow of Mt. 
Everett, in the Taconic Range, and 
emerged safely on the other side of the 
range, in New York State. Since the 
longest cave in New England is exactly 
612 feet in extent, this legend is to say 
the least dubious, but it helps to attract 
spelunkers to one of New England’s 
most beautiful caves, a tiny one near 
Bats Den known as Crystal Pool Cave 
or Cave of Beauty. 

Gil Belcher, a goldsmith, set up a 
counterfeiting shop in a hillside cavern 
at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, in 
the 1760’s, and was a member of an or- 


ganized gang of more than a dozen men ~ 


throughout New England and New York 
who dealt in bogus coins and paper 
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money. Four of them were hanged, after 
being surprised at their work by the 
King’s Militia and dragged over to Al- 
bany without benefit of extradition legali- 
ties. “To Counterfeit Is Death” was the 
warning that Belcher printed, over and 
over, on the fake “York money” bank- 
notes he was turning out. The warning 
was right. 

In this same village a gang of bank 
robbers used a cave as an observation 
point to watch the comings and goings 
of the cashier of, the Mahaiwe National 
Bank, a hundred years later, and in the 
middle of the night, invaded the home of 
Federick N. Deland, bound his family to 
chairs and beds, put a rope about his neck 
and forced him to march to the bank and 
open the door. Then they tried to com- 
pel him to open the vault. His wit saved 
him and the bank’s money; he insisted 
that the vault had a time lock on it, that 
had just been installed and he couldn’t 
open it, They took all his money from 
his home, however, and fled, with a posse 
in belated pursuit. The leader, later cap- 
tured, proved to be a notorious ex-con- 
vict, “Red” Leary. 

The greatest cave hoax in American 
history was perpetrated by the late Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead of Chicago and mem- 
bers of his family, summering on Deer 
Island, Maine, in the early 1800s, when 
they “‘planted’’ Captain Kidd’s fabled 
buried loot in a little wave-carved hole 
on the island. They were reputed to have 
sued the Astor family for millions be- 
cause some member of it had carried the 
iron chest away! The hoax outran its 
authors, to their embarrassment, and 
compelled a difficult retraction. But the 
cave is there—or was at last inspection. 

Pirates were also reputed to have sailed 
up the Saugus River into the Lynn 
Woods, three hundred years ago, and 
buried rich loot in a cave in Dungeon 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The caves of New England are not as spec- 
tacular as are those in other parts of the 
country, but they offer plenty of excitement 
to the underground explorer. Here brook trout 
swim between the cave crawler’s boots in Coon 
Hollow Cave in Lanesboro, Massachusetts. 


NEWGATE PRISON CAVE 


Connecticut’s most notorious prison was estab- 
lished in an old mine near East Granby in 
1773. Here for fifty years prisoners were con- 
fined and forced to labor in dark subterranean 
rooms and passageways, Many prisoners es- 
caped through tunnels of this kind. 


Rock, leaving one man, Thomas Veil to guard it—but an earth- 
quake sealed the entrance, with Thomas immured inside, ac- 
cording to a legend dating from 1658. In 1852 an eccentric 
fellow named Hiram Marble bought the land around the 
Dungeon Rock cave and began to dig for the treasure. He was 
guided by spirits, and for eleven years he hacked and carved 
until he had a passage just one hundred and thirty-five feet long 
which he permitted visitors to see at a quarter a look, but he 
died in 1868 without finding treasure or human bones. His 
son, Edwin, a more devout spiritualist than his father, carried 
on the work until 1880 when he died—and Dungeon Rock is 
now an attraction in Lynn’s city park. 

The most notorious prison in America was the “Caves of 
Newgate” at East Granby, Connecticut, so-named in a long 
poem of early times. It had been a low-grade copper mine and 
was transformed into a Federal prison, the first in America, 
where captured British soldiers and criminals were held deep 
down in a wet, cold chamber, weakly trying to work at mining 
and making nails. For punishment they were forced to walk 
the treadmill that furnished power for certain mechanical opera- 
tions. Even women walked this endless platform. 

Many were the attempts at escape, and one successful one has 
been soberly recorded in an old historical account of Newgate, 
and recently fictionized in Drums Along the Mohawk in a chap- 
ter called “Escape from the Mine.” One authenticated escape 
was that of John Wooster, Naked as a babe, he carved his way 
out through a small drain} using nail-rods as his tools. He made 
his way to the coast and aboard a British ship. Many horrors 
took place at Newgate, long after the war, and there were 
desperate mass efforts at escape, shootings, tortures, whippings 
and semi-starvation, until 1810 when a new prison was built at 
Wethersfield. 

The longest cave in New England at Twin Lakes, Connec- 
ticut, was discovered by a dog that vanished into a sink-hole 
while chasing a fox. The owner followed and found himself 
inside a labyrinth most of which is plastered with beautiful 
tockflow, travertine formations, stalactites, stalagmites, water- 
carved marble, and countless other forms from nature’s 
alchemy. 

White marble and the native limestone furnish the matrix 
for caves all through western New England as well as eastern 
New York state. The chemical action of water, working in the 
dark on limestone, forms these caverns and their decorations. 
The cave trail from south to north starts at Moodus Cave, far 
down near Long Island Sound, at Moodus, Connecticut, which 
for many years was famous as the source of some unknown, 
strange subterranean sounds, like the birth-pangs of an earth- 
quake, deep down in the ground. In 1729 a minister discovered 
that small earthquakes had been felt in this region for three 
decades, culminating in a larger tremor reaching as far as 
Boston. 

Going north from this strange cavern, the trail touches close 
to the national highway, U. S. 7, near which are Tory Cave 
near New Milford and the Roxbury siderite mine close by, 
where Ethan Allen and his men manufactured cannon-balls, 
cannon, musket barrels, anchors and anchor chains. 

“A cave is a hollow in the earth, either natural or man- 
made,” says the dictionary, and in New Hampshire there is a 
mysterious, unexplained group of man-made caverns on a 
solid granite hill, near North Salem, about which archeologists 
dispute. Some two-score large and small rooms formed of 
carved granite blocks and slabs constitute a stone village, which 
the present owner, who restored it in part, declares was erected 
before Columbus came, either by Norsemen or Celts, blown off 
course from Ireland or Iceland to Vinland. One needs only to 
go into the caverns, where blocks weighing up to one hundred 
tons were set in place by some primitive methods, perhaps -the 
ramp and roller method, to feel that it dates from pre-Colum- 
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It took an hour for this spelunker to reach this under- 

ground waterfall and cavern at the end of a sixty foot 

tunnel in Growling Bear Cave at Egremont, Massachu- 
setts. 


bian times. Runes found in fragments, however, fail to tell its 
secret. After the war the archeologist, William B. Goodwin ot 
Hartford, plans to visit the National Museum of Iceland to study 
certain obscure saga material which, he believes, may solve the 
mystery. ; 

New Hampshire has some magnificent “accidental” or “jum- 
bled rock” caves, such as the Lost River group and Polar Caves, 
which are protected now by societies formed for the preservation 
of forests and other natural beauties. Vermont is littered with 
caves in its eastern part. Probably the loftiest one in the east is 
the Cave of the Winds on Mt. Mansfield, which has been ex- 
plored to a depth of four hundred feet, where solid ice all sum- 
mer makes spelunking something like Arctic mountain climbing. 
Another Cave of the Winds is near the summit of Mt. Aeolus, 
near Dorset, which has an entrance as big as a double barn 
door, and where a striking display of ice stalagmites grows in 
spring. When the snow melts, water drips down through crevices 
and freezes in glittering columns four to five inches in diameter 
and three to four feet tall. A floor of wet ice makes the descent 
and ascent something like playing pin-ball with your body. Bats 
hibernate here, but due to its huge opening, at an elevation of 
2500 feet above sea-level, frost strikes in sometimes and kills 
many as they hang upside down from the roof and walls. 

Caves have spurred the curiosity and imaginations of man 
from earliest times. Caves housed our prehistoric ancestors, as 
every school boy knows, but until the invention of the electric 
flashlight very few were thoroughly explored. The more courage- 
ous of the early cave explorers, using torches or lanterns or crude 
miners’ lamps, did manage to go into some marvelous caverns 
and report their wonders, but electricity opened the beauty of 
them to the public. Mammoth Cave in Kentucky and scores of 
others in that state; Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, whose 

(Continued on page 30) 
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King Mindoon’s palace. 


ily of Mandalay 


By Mary E. Clarke 


ON THE TENTH of January, 1942, the Japanese High Com- 
mand declared its intention of bombing the four principal cities 
of Burma: Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein and Mandalay. With 
what devastating effect they carried through both their an- 
nounced intention and their more far-reaching unannounced 
plans is now a matter of history. Thus a region that had 
seemed to many to belong to the realm of romance was brought 
within the bounds of reality in its grimmest aspect. 

Though the Mandalay of Burmese kings was a shell from 
which life had long departed, yet enough of its strange exotic 


beauty lingered within its empty walls to evoke some echoes 
of the pageantry that once filled them. 

Before North Burma was annexed by Great Britain in 1886 
it passed through a turbulent period marked by cruelty, intrigue 
and corruption under the rule of King Thebaw, the last of the 
Alompra dynasty. It was the custom of the Alompra kings 
to choose their own successors, for primogeniture can scarcely 
be successful when the ruler has many wives. The chosen 
heir-apparent usually sought to render his position more secure 
by marrying one of his half-sisters, a daughter of the royal blood, 
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and putting to death all possible rivals 
to the throne. Such an act of violence 
was likely, however, to render the local 
influences unpropitious, Ot as“ more 
scientific age would probably express it, 
to make the site unhygienic, since the 
number of victims was often very large. 
Hence it was the custom for a new 
monarch to select a fresh seat of govern- 
ment. The banks of the Irrawaddy 
River are scattered with the ruins of the 
capitals of Burmese kings, though little 
remains of them today but a few moss- 
grown pagodas whose solidity has re- 
sisted the ravages of time and weather 
better than the frailer edifices built by 
men for their own dwellings. But it was 
only rarely that a claimant to the throne 
undertook the construction of an entirely 
new city for his domain. The circum- 
stances that led Mindoon, “nine hundred 


and ninety-ninth King of Burma, Arbiter’ 


of Existence, Great Lord of Righteous- 
ness,” to such an enterprise were, if we 
may believe tradition, romantic. 

He Sasmed that he saw the Lord 


Buddha standing on Mandalay Hill 
which, the Buddha had told his disciple 
Ananda, was his abode in many earlier 


existences “as an elephant, a lion, stag, 
iguana, quail, and as a hunter,” and was 
so fair in its formation as to be “fit only 
for the abode of kings.” The Buddha 
had beckoned to Mindoon and~pointed to 
the spot where the city was to be built. 
It is possible that Mindoon believed him- 
self thereafter to be an incarnation of 
the female beeloo, a mythical monster 
who saw the Lord Buddha when he 
visited the Hill. At the sight of his 
countenance “‘shining like the moon when 
full, bright but not blindin ng, calm and 
t 


soothing,” she threw herself at his feet 


PALACE AND PAGODA 


The art of Burma finds flamboyant expression 

in Mandalay. Below is a detailed study of the 

fretwork adorning King Mindoon’s palace. At 

the right is a gateway to one of the city’s 
numerous pagodas. 


in a frenzy of devotion and cut off one 
of her breasts as an offering. Touched 
by her action, the Buddha had uttered 
this prophecy: “This place shall become a 
vast city under the name of Yautanaton, 
se there as a descendant of the great 
Maha Thamada shalt thou be king.” 
Learned patriarchs, court astrologers 
and scholars were summond to interpret 
Mindoon’s dream. They pronounced that 
a new royal city should be erected on 
the spot indicated, when health, vigor and 
prosperity would be granted the king 
and nation. Being convinced on other 
grounds of the wisdom of a change of 
residence Mindoon gladly accepted the 
omen, and the work was put in hand 
under his personal supervision on what 
might have struck a builder of another 
tradition as an inauspicious date: Friday, 
February 13, 1857! It took two years to 
complete it. “Thus,” says the Royal 
Chronicle, “did Mindoon, the possessor 
of numerous white elephants and celestial 
weapons, endowed with all the virtues 
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This gigantic leogriff stands guard before one of the 
many pagodas at Mandalay. 


and accomplishments and, moreover, the 
subject of five distinct prophecies, be- 
come the founder of the city of Man- 
dalay.” 

Though he is commonly rated the most 
pious and beneficent of the later Bur- 
miese monarchs, Mindoon seems to have 
made a concession to immemorial custom 
by sacrificing a pregnant woman at the 
laying of the foundation and burying her 
four acolytes alive at the four corners 
of the city wall, though one authority 
indeed declares that he refused to inaugu- 
rate his reign of peace by such acts of 
slaughter and substituted jars of oil. Be 
this as it may, he clearly took pains to 
follow the traditional plan of such cities 
in other respects, and it is in this per- 
petuation of an ancient tradition that the 
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TO THE ETERNAL BUDDHA 


1 Burma no work is so highly regarded as the erec- 

In of a pagoda. The builder is looked upon as a 

int on earth and when he dies he attains Nirvana 

is this fact that explains the multitude of these 

nate religious structures not only in Mandalay but 
throughout all Burma. 


archeological interest of Mandalay con- 
sists, though he seems to have intended 
his Shwe Myodaw, or Royal Golden City, 
to be a more lasting memorial of his 
benevolent rule than the transitory 
capitals of his predecessors. 

Its symmetrical design is very pic- 
turesque. Each of its battlemented walls 
measures one and a quarter miles and it 
is surrounded by a moat one hundred 
feet wide, spanned by white wooden 
bridges forming a vivid contrast with the 
dark red walls and the silver water. Each 
wall is penetrated by three gates sur- 
mounted by pyathats, or towers with 
graceful unspringing eaves. The cen- 
tral gates were reserved for royalty, the 
eastern portal being their usual entrance. 
No commoner ever approached or left the 
city by this gate till Colonel Sladen 
marched through it at the head of the 
British troops in 1885, and entered the 
palace with his boots on! 

The bullock-carts bearing other resi- 
dents and visitors passed through the 
smaller gates on either side, except that 
at the southeastern corner which was 
used for funerals and was thus taboo 
to the citizens who feared contamination 
from the proximity of a corpse. The 
main western gate is best remembered as 
the exit through which the bodies of 
eighty princes and princesses massacred 
on his accession by Mindoon’s son, The- 
baw, were borne to their grave outside 
the walls. 

It may well have been its apparent 
impregnability that induced Thebaw to 
break through the time-honored custom 
of the Burmese kings and retain Man- 
dalay as his capital, an act which many 
Burmans believe to have caused his king- 
dom’s downfall. For little remains of it 
today but the wall and moat, the modern 
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city destroyed by the Japanese being an 
outgrowth of the old kala town, or for- 
eign settlement without the walls, once 
the home of consuls and political resi- 
dents, of merchants attracted to Burma 
by its ruby mines and other potential 
sourches of wealth, and a mixed crowd 
of adventurers from Lower Burma and 
India who had no residential rights in 
the royal city. 

When I visited it in December, 1941, 
it was a busy industrial town with 
bazaars, factories, hospitals, churches, 
cinemas. - Today it exists no more, for 
before many weeks had passed it was 
reduced to a shambles, The older city 
too suffered some damage, though the 
war correspondents report that the walls 
remain intact and actually there was not 
much left inside them to destroy. As I 
crossed the bridge to the western gate 
I imagined myself to be entering a forti- 
fied city of a medieval type with streets 
of houses and shops frequented by a 
busy throng. But as I stepped inside I 
felt as if I had awakened from a dream 
of the days of chivalry. For streets and 
inhabitants had long since disappeared 
and before me stretched fields whose 
green expanse was broken only by an 
occasional army hut or officer’s residence 
or here and there a white pagoda. But 
in the center rose still. the lofty spire 
of the palace, once known as “The Center 
of the Universe,” as indeed it was to the 
child-like generation that experienced its 
brief glory. 

The original edifice was erected by 
Mindoon’s father at his capital at Amara- 
pura some miles to the south and was 
transported by Mindoon to its present 
site. As reconstructed here it is said to 
have comprised one hundred and twenty 
buildings. Many of these were demol- 
ished after the annexation, but the local 
museum contains a model of it as it 
existed at that time. It was built en- 
tirely of wood which showed many signs 
of decay and there seems little chance 
that its frail timbers have hold together 
under the fury of the Japanese attack. 
The eastern portion, which was divided 
from the rest by a pavilion known as the 
Glass Palace, was reserved for men. The 
remainder was the residence of the 
principal queens and their’ maids of 
honor, though provision had also to be 
made for the minor queens and concu- 
bines; for it was a tradition of the 
Alompra dynasty that the majesty of 
monarchy demands a large array of con- 
sorts and an innumerable offspring to 
ensure the direct succession. 

Mindoon is said to have left seventy 


MARKET DAY 


The women of Burma take an active 
part in business and commercial life 
and enjoy virtual equality with men. 
Wearing their characteristic large 
straw hats and smoking their ‘““whack- 
ing big cheroots’? these women are 
waiting for customers in Mandalay’s 
market place. 


sons. One of these was Thebaw, the son of a minor 
queen disgraced for her infidelity. He was persuaded by his 
wife, Supaya-lat, or “Middle Princess,” whose machinations 
had raised him to the throne in opposition to Mindoon’s 
dying decree, to defy this venerable custom of taking many 
consorts. He consented only to a nominal marriage, first 
with her elder and later with her younger sister. The former 
became the official “chief Queen” and took up her resi- 
dence in the apartments adjoining his own, but neither of 
these marriages was ever consummated and, as Supaya-lat’s 
only son died in infancy, he was without male issue when 
the British demanded his abdication. 

Though parts ef it were used for various purposes after 
the annexation, the palace had stood empty for many years. 
With the red-and gold lacquer crumbling from the walls 
and the pillars ejecting their inlay of glass. gems, it was 
seen for the tawdry structure it actually was, a fitting em- 
blem of the tinsel civilization it adorned. I was led through 
the Morning Levee Room to the theater, where Thebaw 
maintained a constant round of entertainment to distract 
the court from the more sinister dramas enacted in the 
prisons beyond. It is said that three days after the burial 
of Thebaw’s eighty victims the ground above them began 
to rise mysteriously because it could not assimilate so many 
corpses. The king’s whole army of elephants was needed 
to trample it level again. But this did not deter Thebaw 
from committing many other equally terrible crimes to secure 


THE THOUSAND PAGODAS 


King Mindoon’s most precious gift to posterity is the 
magnificent Kuthodaw popularly known as The Thou- 
sand Pagodas and one of the most venerated shrines in 
Burma. It took five years to build and all of the king’s 
ministers took part. At the right is one of the sculp- 
tured ornaments on the staircases on the central shrine. 
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his hold on the throne on which he always 
sat uneasily. 

It was ironical, I reflected, that the 
only remaining evidence of his reign was 
the series of empty thrones which stand 
in the rooms to which they have given 
their names and which I could identify 
by the emblems which decorate them: 
the Bee Throne on which the royal nup- 
tials and other domestic ceremonies were 
performed, the Duck Throne on which 
the king received foreign ambassadors, 
the Deer Throne where he inspected the 
weekly offerings made to the monasteries, 
and the Peacock Throne from which he 
reviewed his troops and inspected his ele- 
phants and horses. Last of all there was 
the great Lion Throne, the supreme sym- 
bol of majesty, in the Audience Hall 
where the feudatory chiefs were received. 
Ironically, a part of the palace was 
occupied by the Upper Burma Club! 

From the adjacent palace where 
Supaya-lat held court I wandered into 
the royal gardens where she walked with 
her maidens and fed the tame fish in 
the pond, or played hide-and-seek among 


THE BUSINESS SECTION OF MANDALAY 


The full fury of the Japanese invasion fell 

upon Mandalay and virtually destroyed the 

modern part of the city. This is how one of 

the principal streets looked before the war 

when Indian soldiers were garrisoned near the 
city. 


the grottoes now over-run with jungle 
growth. On my way back to the palace 
I passed a circular look-out tower with 
an outside staircase and climbed to its 
platform to survey in imagination the 
scene on which Thebaw gazed during 
the festivals in which he dared not mingle 
lest retribution for the blood of his vic- 
tims be exacted from him, From here 
too, I remembered, Supaya-lat watched 
with growing despair the approach of 
the British army summoned by the for- 
eign ambassadors on receipt of informa- 
tion from one of her maids-of-honor 
that Thebaw was plotting with France 
for the annexation of Upper Burma as 
an adjunct to its territory in Indo-China. 

The glory of the Shwe Myodaw was 
thus short-lived. An anachronism in the 
nineteenth century even in the Fast, its 
trees were not fully grown when the 
British authority, already for many years 
in control of Lower Burma, demanded 
at the point of the bayonet the abdication 
of the monarch they had surprised in the 
act of selling out his kingdom to their 
enemies. Thebaw, bereft of the support 
of the subject tribes whom his tyrannies 
and extortions had alienated, had no 
alternative but to surrender. Reluctantly 
he followed Supaya-lat, as he had fol- 
lowed her throughout his reign, into the 
humble bullock-cart that was to bear him 


through the haunted Western Gate to the 
exile from which he was never to return, 
leaving the frail edifices of his butterfly 
civilization to succumb within a few 
years to the jungle. 

But Mindoon and his generation built 
also for eternity ; and, though the monu- 
ments of their temporal glory are passing 
rapidly away, the edifices that bore wit- - 
ness to their more serious thoughts have 
remained almost unscathed by the fury of 
tropical storms and have, let us hope, 
withstood with equal success the rage of 
man against man. 

At the northeastern corner of the bat- 
tiemented wall rises Mandalay Hill with 
its crest of pagodas from which the 
silent, contemplative Buddhas look down 
with the same untroubled calm on the 
struggles of today with which they (or 
their predecessors) surveyed the pagean- 
try of a now almost forgotten age, seem- 
ing to murmur to themselves their sacred 
formula: anicca, dukkha, anatta, transi- 
toriness, sorrow, illusion. The buildings 
on the summit are indeed of later date, 
while the crumbling pagodas that they 
replaced had probably stood there for 
many centuries when Mindoon and his 
architects set out to obey their great 
Master’s command. But Mindoon had 
heard the saying, “he who wishes to live 

(Continued on page 32) 


looks. 


THE REST CAMP AT AGADIR 


The Air Transport Command’s rest camp at 
Agadir in Morocco is the handsome Hotel 
Terminus which was formerly a favorite re- 
sort of wealthy Frenchmen. Above a group 
of men are arriving for their vacation and 
all the well earned luxuries the government 
can provide. At the right is a view of the 
two mile sandy beach which the hotel over- 


SANCTUARY FOR HEROES 


IT BEGAN asa simple case of mistaken 
identity. The MP sergeant misunder- 
stood me over the field telephone and 
thought I said ‘Sheldon,” but let me go 
back to the beginning. 

I had several hours to kill in a French 
Moroccan city between planes en route to 
a rest camp and decided to wander 
through the medina, or native quarter, in 
search of a snake charmer. Signs posted 
outside the walled city announced the 
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entire area was restricted territory and 
United States troops had better keep out, 
by order of General ——. 

The MP stationed at the entrance re- 
fused to pass me, but suggested I call 
the provost marshal’s office. I stated my 
case briefly over the telephone and said 
my name was Sheridan. 

“But I drove you through the medina 
yesterday, Lieutenant Sheldon,” the man 
at the other end insisted. He thought I 


pee 


was Lieutenant David Sheldon of Los 
Angeles, an Air Transport Command 
pilot he had taken through the narrow, 
filthy streets the previous day. We finally 
straightened out identities and’ the MP 
sergeant picked me up in a jeep. 

~ At the end of our interesting tour, he 
told me he was flying to Agadir with 
Lieutenant Sheldon later in the after- 
noon. I was scheduled to travel in the 
same plane. As a result, I met Lieutenant 


An old Portuguese fort stands on the top 

of a steep hill near Agadir. Portuguese fish- 

ermen used the harbor for more than four 
hundred years. 


Sheldon, spent some time in the cockpit 
while we were flying over some jagged 
14,000-foot mountains and went with 
him to the Air Transport Command’s rest 
camp in the beautiful seaside hotel dur- 
ing our short stop-over. 

Reveille is completely forgotten at the 
camp established here. If a man wants 
to snooze until 11 o’clock, that’s perfectly 
all right, only he’ll miss breakfast which 
is served either in the balcony dining 
room or in bed from 7:30 to 9:00 a.m: 
with real silver knives and forks, instead 
of the G.I. utensils. And there’s no mess 
kit to wash after chow. 

Men sent here are so surprised by the 
luxurious facilities that they usually wan- 
der around in a daze for the first few 
hours. Just imagine the modernistic Ho- 
tel Terminus, a striking white stone 
structure with accommodations for 
eighty-five, nestled on the side of a steep, 
terraced slope overlooking the gentle 
swells of the Atlantic. A two-mile white 
sand beech stretches directly in front of 
the hotel, which formerly was a favorite 
resort of wealthy Frenchmen. 

Fliers check in at a regular lobby desk 
and are taken to their floor in a tiny ele- 
vator. Every room in the house is spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged and white-walled 
and opens onto a wide balcony with a 
grand view of the sea. Real box springs 
and inner-spring mattresses provide 
hours of restful slumber, but best of all 
is the fact that the guests don’t have to 
make -their beds. 

The commanding officer at this dream 
rest camp is cheerful Captain David Fitz- 
gerald, better known to everyone as 
“Fitzie,’ a former Pan American Air- 


Agadir is one of the most picturesque towns 

in North Africa. This is a typical scene in 

the native quarters where the narrow streets 
are covered with matting. 


ways employee, whose home is in Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. And who wouldn't 
be cheerful in a set-up like this? 

“After men have served overseas at 
least eight months, the commanding of- 
ficers at the several. ATC bases in the 
Africa-Middle East Wing send them here 
for a complete rest and change of scenery 
computed at the rate of one day for each 
month spent out of the United States,” 
Fitzie explained. “A General Hospital is 
permitted to send five patients or doc- 
tors each week. 

“Many of the boys have their first hot 
water showers in months here. We don’t 
have any Red Cross workers to organize 
special recreation so everyone gets a com- 
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Groups of Moroccan natives with their 

camels and donkeys pass frequently before 

the hotel on their way to the market in 
‘ Agadir. 


plete rest.” I understood that perfectly. 

If the hotel isn’t enough of an attrac- 
tion, Agadir, with a population of three 
thousand, happens to be one of the most 
picturesque towns in North Africa. The 
High Atlas mountain range begins here 
and continues for hundreds of miles to 
the Mediterranean. Portuguese fishermen 
operated out of the excellent harbor for 
more than four hundred years until the 
French took over in 1912 after the Mo- 
roccan Crisis. 

North of the Hotel Terminus, perched 
atop a steep mountain, is an old Portu- 
guese fort. Nearby is the casbah with 
its crowded, stinking alleys alive with a 
conglomeration of European and Arabs. 
This is the favorite sightseeing spot of 
the ATC visitors. 

“The French army barracks com- 
mander sends over several horses to the 
hotel every morning for our men to ride,” 
Fitzie continued. “We have tennis courts 
and ‘there’s excellent fishing in the har- 
bor. Some of us go for a swim in the 
afternoon, others sun themselves on their 
balcony. Four times a week moving pic- 
tures are shown.” 

A homely French woman, Matilda, 
who serves as the bartender and pours 
the local wines, also doubles as the guests’ 
confidante. Everyone takes his troubles 
to her and she dispenses words of wis- 
dom like radio’s Mr. Anthony. 

Captain Fitzgerald is a graduate of 
Williams College, class of 1941. Prior to 
his assignment here a few months ago, 
he spent six months in the desert at a par- 
ticularly rigorous post. The Air Trans- 
port Command leased the Hotel Terminus 
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The two hundred Negro soldiers assembled here in the shadow of El Capi- 
tan in Yosemite National Park have just finished an eighty-one mile condi- 
tioning hike from Merced, California. 


OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 
IN WAR TIME 


By Harold Butcher 


A COWBOY-GUIDE on a mule, a tour- 


ist on another mule, a winding seven- 
mile trail from the South Rim to the Col- 
orado River at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona; this is the way to 
Shangri-la one mile deep. Here is a re- 
treat from wars and rumors of wars. 
Here, save for the turbulent river, peace 
reigns. 

Down through the fabulous Big Hole 
the cowboy leads the way until, at jour- 
ney’s end, one sees, half-hidden by cot- 
tonwood trees, the Phantom Ranch, 
standing near the crystal clear water of 
Bright Angel Creek that bubbles into the 
muddy river which flows under the Kai- 
bab Bridge. Here travelers can rest in 
this beautiful retreat. 

In summer a brilliant sun brings out 
the reds and blues, the greens and yel- 
lows of the Canyon’s natural temples and 
palaces formed by erosion through the 
ages—an overwhelming pageant. The 
five long chapters of earth’s history are 
set forth in the rock, an Arabian Nights 
tale that has taken millions of years to 
tell. In winter along the rim are pines 
and furs that have become Christmas 
trees beneath their covering of icicles 
and snow; and streams of water, over- 
flowing the edge, have frozen on their 
way down. The sun, hidden from time 
to time by clouds, comes out in the rain 
to produce a rainbow that adds its colors 
to the rocks. A magic spot where all 
the magic is real, capable of being studied 
endlessly. 

When World War II broke out in 
Europe the summer flow of tourists east- 
ward was cut off. Americans, hitherto 
deaf to the slogan, “See America First,” 
decided then that that was the only thing 
to be done. They awoke to the possibil- 
ities of the National Parks—21,613,543 
acres of natural beauty preserved for the 
people in peace and war. In 1941, 


Members of a Motor Transport Corp stand at 

attention on the Wawona Road Tunnel parking 

-area in Yosemite National Park. In the right 

background are Cathedral Rocks and Bridalveil 
Falls. 


Ansel Adams from National Par. 
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F. Kolb 
Grand Canyon National Park is as popular with 
so!diers as it was witn tourists before the war. 
These members of an anti-aircraft battalion 
are making the trip down the steep canyon 
roadway to the Colorado River. 


21,050,426 visitors went to see the na- 
tional parks, monuments, parkways, 
recreation areas and military and histor- 
ical areas under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, an increase of 
4,308,571 people, or twenty-six per cent, 
over 1940. These are striking figures, 
particularly when the twenty-one million 
figure is compared with the three and one 
half million visitors to national parks in 
1933. The 1941 figures indicated that 
sixteen per cent of the people in the 
United States made some use of their 
park areas that year, and that the Na- 
tional Park Service was host to more 
people than the combined populations of 
the States of Maine, New York and Cali- 
fornia. 

But during the last three weeks of 
1941 the United States also was at war, 
and has become increasingly involved 
in the struggle all over this planet. Mil- 
lions of men have joined the forces; mil- 
lions of other men, women and children 
have become tied up in war work; travel 
by automobiles, buses and trains has be- 
come so difficult or restricted that cit- 
izens, including many who would benefit 
by a brief retreat from the strain and 
stress of war, have had to stay at home 
or seek recreation nearer their own com- 
munities. The National Parks, as popu- 
lar as ever in the memories of millions, 
have felt the impact of the war, have lost 
many visitors, who, because they are too 
busy, or because of gasoline and rubber 


shortages, have had to stay at their homes. 

Nevertheless, since America entered 
the war over two million uniformed 
men have visited National Park Service 
areas. How many of these were behold- 
ing the scenic and historically important 
shrines of America for the first time it is 
impossible to say ; but that so many were 
able to have this experience is a proof 
that the Park Service is maintaining its 
role in war as in peace. Not on as large 
a scale, but definitely it is still function- 
ing! 

“The national emergency brought 
about by the war has made it necessary,” 
Director Newton B. Drury stated, “in 
keeping with Federal policy, to curtail 
certain functions of the National Park 
Service. It is recognized, however, that 
the responsibility for the administration 
and protection of the national park areas 
has not been reduced or materially 
changed because of the war. The Na- 
tional Park Service is maintaining a suf- 
ficient force in each area to protect it 
adequately and to keep the parks and 
monuments open to members of the 
armed forces and to those civilians who 
are able to visit them under present 
transportation restrictions.” 

So far all the emphasis in this story 
has been placed upon the continued avail- 
bility of the park areas to the people for 
whom they are preserved. But there is 
another aspect, not less important, and 
that is the scientific value of the parks. 
To quote the Director of the National 
Park Service again: “The wisdom of the 


“nation in preserving these areas is clearly 


evident on the American continent today,” 
he declared, “as increased demands upon 
our natural resources are invading and 
forever changing the native landscape. 
The national parks and monuments may 
soon be among the few places in the 
world where forests continue to evolve 
normally, where animal life remains in 
harmonious relationship to its environ- 
ment, and where the ways of nature and 
its works may still be studied in the orig- 
inal design.” 

A terrifying picture, but worth con- 
sidering. Not only are scientists gainers 
by being able to investigate unspoiled 


Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park  pro- 
vides an_ ideal 
training ground 
for members of 
the Fifteenth In- 
fantry Ski Patrol. 
The National Park 
Service has offered 
invaluable aid to 
the Army by pro- 
viding regions 
where operations 
of all kinds can be 
carried out. 
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nature but the general public also gains 
by reason of the information passed on. 
It is fascinating to be one of a group of 
visitors contemplating the Grand Canyon, 
for example, while a Park guide, well in- 
formed and friendly, portrays in popular 
but scientific language the life history of 
that great chasm. One is impressed by 
the fact that the men in the Park Service 
know what they are talking about. For- 
tunate would be the citizen who had time 
to travel the entire park system of the 
nation, talking with the men who run it. 
He would emerge with his love of nature 
and his scientific knowledge greatly en- 
riched. 

Theoretically, it should be fairly easy 
to preserve the parks for scientific ob- 
servation. It is possible to consider all 
kinds of catastrophic events—wars and 
revolutions, the rise and fall of nations— 
going on outside these preserves of na- 
ture while within everything continues 
ages into the future as it has continued 
ages in the past. But actually there are 
many temptations to change the parks 
because of what is going on outside. Take 
airplane spruce in Olympic National 
Park, for example. “The shortage of 
Sitka spruce for airplane manufacture is 
recognized as a direct threat to perpetua- 
tion of these forests in Olympic National 
Park,” Director Drury pointed out. 
“This area has served its highest public 
use by preserving for the enjoyment of 
future generations a representative rem- 
nant of the vast virgin forests that once 
were the glory of the Pacific Northwest. 
Once gone, an outstanding natural spec- 
tacle is lost to America forever. The 
consensus of conservation leaders is that 
none of the virgin forest in this park 
should be cut unless the trees are abso- 
lutely essential to the prosecution of the 
war, with no alternative, and only as a 
last resort. Other spruce should first be 
used. Supplies from Alaska and from 
Washington and Oregon are being made 
available for this purpose.” 

Here one can see the strength of the 
temptation to sacrifice permanent value 
to present use. Other temptations emerge 
in the form of proposals to mine strategic 
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VULTURE HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


THE STRANGE SCENT of the deodar 

sinks deep into my over-worked 
lungs, unaccustomed to this thin air. Be- 
low us lies God’s country, the valley of 
Kashmir, that idyllic oasis in the heart 
of the grimly beautiful, snow-capped 
Himalayas. In endless serpent-like wind- 
ings the ancient caravan roads lace the 
smaller valley of Jhelum directly at our 
feet. Even at this distance I can make 
out a rickety, two-wheeled car bouncing 
along behind one of the small, fast moun- 
tain horses. Atop the cart sits the driver, 
his white turban bobbing in rhythm with 


The vulture of the Himalayas has a span of more than three yards. 


By Hermann T. Wulff 


Photographs from Camera Clix 


the clumsy lurching of the little vehicle. 

We are 12,000 feet above sea level, and 
the climbing has become slow and pain- 
ful. Even my native hunters are panting 
heavily in the high altitude, because they 
have to transport the enormous cat 
of a bear, several hundred pound 
weight. It takes six of these splendid- 
looking Kashmiris to carry it hung on a 
pole. Two other men follow leading sev- 
eral mountain goats to a dire fate. This 
is the “bait” for our hunt. 

Kosura Bat, my guide and the leader 
of the cargo gang, keeps urging us to 


rCass 


s in 


THE GIANT VULTURE 


move along faster because the sun will 
soon be down, and our destination, that 
tiny ridge high up on the slopes which 
we had picked out with our binoculars 
as the most appropriate spot for our 
hunt, is still far away. 

I cannot follow the gait of these fel- 
lows, at least not with this heavy Mauser. 
Afraid to fall too far behind, I call the 
second shikari who already carries my 
heavy shotgun and give him the rifle also. 
I now feel like a balloon that has been 
relieved of some unnecessary ballast, and 
on I rush after the group of natives. 


It is the most powerful bird in the world and recognizes as a 


brother of equal birth only the black condor which has its home in the high Andes. 


Suddenly Kosura Bat leads us away 
from the path, and soon we reach an in- 
viting camping place, surrounded by a 
few highland trees which will protect us 
from the icy winds of the Himalayas. 
Our timing was perfect, for the tents 
were hardly pitched and provisions on the 
welcome fire when complete darkness had 
fallen, the kind of inky blackness that is 
all enveloping. 

In spite of the very chilly night I slept 
soundly, tired from the hardships of the 
trip, until the moment that Kosura Bat 
gently shook me to get ready for the final 
push to the ridge, a few miles up ahead. 
Again the same procession formed, with 
the exception of one shikari who was 
left behind to guard the camp. This time 
the narrow path was lighted by our oil 
lamps which flicker constantly in the thin 
air, throwing the shadows of the carriers 
into monstrous shapes. 

The higher we climb the more careful 


we must be of our footing, for the path. 


has become much narrower and is slip- 
pery from the night dews. Danger sur- 
rounds us in the unrevealing blackness of 
these moments before the dawn as we 
grope our way along the precipitous trail. 
But I can trust Kosura Bat’s miraculous 
instincts and his thorough knowledge of 
this kind of territory, nor is this the first 


opportunity I have had to admire his 


abilities. Again he has proved himself, 
for we now arrive safely at the ridge, a 
sort of balcony thrusting itself out of the 
steep slopes of the gigantic stone walls, 
eaten by the constant winds and_ the 
storms of ice and snow. 

There is a feeling of dawn in the air 
as we place the carcass of the bear di- 


rectly in the center of the ridge; a short 
distance away from him we tether the 
small flock of goats, leaving them space 
to move about. As in a gigantic trap we 
set the bait so it is visible from thousands 
of feet up to the raiders of the air which 
will be our prey today. 

I send the carriers away, for they are 
too many to be hidden and are altogether 
too excited to keep still. Only Kosura Bat 
stays with me. We hide behind a little 
clump of brush, silent and excited, pro- 
tected from the sight of the air-pirates 
above by the dusty green color of our 
regional clothes which makes us one with 
the landscape. 

The pale dawn grows brighter; rags of 
clouds hanging deep into the valley are 
pushed by the breath of the morning 
against the slopes and disappear. 

Suddenly a noise comes to us through 


the silent morning air, a noise like that 
of an airplane nosing down with its mo- 
tors off. The dark silhouette of an enor- 
mous bird speeds over our heads and 
vanishes. Only for a second was he in 
view, not even long enough for us to 
realize it and get our guns ready. Again 
we relax. 

And then far away a small dark spot 


‘ appears; another and another come, and 


more follow. In a short time six huge 
eagles circle at a safe distance, disturb- 
ing the peace of our retreat with the 
beat of their wings and their excited 
cries. 

They surely must have noticed the 
bait, because they continue to wheel 
around and around discussing the situa- 
tion feverishly in their hoarse language. 
Thus more than half an hour passes by, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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At a height of more thé 
miles above the lovely 
of Kashmir the vulture } 
pitched their tents. On # 
lowing day they climbec 
higher to a windswept 
where they placed the 
of a bear and a small 
of tethered goats to se 
bait for the flying scav: 
It was not long before th 
tures arrived and the 
birds above were the | 
victims. 
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dred thousand francs to provide an 
incentive. That she failed to foresee 
two world wars, that she misjudged 
the rate of technological development 
and that she did not appreciate the 
full magnitude of the problem does 
not invalidate her good intentions. 
It is an ironical fact that at the 
when the Prix Guzman was 
drawn up two men were already 
thinking about spaceships in earnest. 
It is ironical because neither of them 
ad the slightest idea about the Prix 
Gizman, One of these two men was 
2 German by the, name of Her- 
mann Ganswindt, the other was a 
i ian by the name of Kon- 
tin Edouardoyitch  Ziolkovsky 
(pronounced: Tsee - ol - kévs- key). 
Both of them died in the thirties, 
both about eighty years old, both 
formed their conceptions during the 
last decades of the nineteenth cen- 


time 


tury. They did not know each other, 
and Ganswindt, as I know from 
many long conversations, did not 


learn about the Prix Guzman until 
the time of the first World War. 
Ziolkoysky, as he wrote me, had 
once heard about it but did not be- 
lieve it. Neither of them, I may 
add, would have won it, 

Both these men conceived their 
spaceships as rockets, both adopting 
Achille Eyraud’s reasoning about the 
moteur ad réaction (neither of them 
even knew Eyraud’s name). Gans- 
windt dropped his plans soon, he was 
too busy inventing airships and au- 
tomobiles and helicopters (he had 
one which actually lifted off the 
ground for a moment in 1903). Ziol- 
kovsky, making his living as a high- 
school teacher at Kaluga in Russia, 
continued his studies until he died 
with no interruption due to the first 
World War and only a very minor 
one caused by the Russian revolution. 
His prestige was increased enormous- 
ly when suddenly scientists in other 
countries (not knowing anything of 
Ziolkovsky or of each other) came 
along with highly technical works 
which bore out what Konstantin 
Edouardovitch had said two decades 
earlier. 

The first of these non-Russian 
works boosting Ziolkovsky’s prestige 
at home was American: Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard’s Method of Reaching 
Extreme Altitudes, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1919. In 
this highly technical treatise Dr. God- 
dard advocated the use of improved 
rockets for carrying meteorological 
instruments to altitudes far above 
the highest possible ceiling of planes 
and balloons and investigated the re- 
quirements for a rocket capable of 
reaching the moon (unmanned). The 
next work was in German, by a 
Transsylvanian professor of mathe- 
matics, Professor Hormann Oberth, 
and called Die Rakete zu den Plane- 
tenraumen (The Rocket Into Inter- 
planetary Space, Munich 1923). It 
was even more technical and forbid- 
ding in appearance than Dr. God- 
dard’s paper and it went even farther. 

Professor Oberth did not only in- 
vestigate instrument-carrying rockets 
for high altitudes, he did not only 
investigate a hypothetical moon rock- 
et, but he came out straight and said: 
spaceship. If engineers succeed in 
doing this and that, if they can burn 
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CHARTING HIGHWAYS TO THE STARS 
(Continued from page 9) 


liquid fuels in the presence of liquid 
oxygen and get this and that ex- 
haust velocity for so and so long 
a time, and if they somehow con- 
trive to make a rocket weighing so 
and so much carry twenty times its 
own weight in fuels, then the whole 
performance of such a rocket will 
be such that men may go along as 
passengers without injury to their 
health. : 

It is impossible to translate these 
mathematical discussions into every- 
day language, even if there were un- 
limited space to do it in. It is im- 
possible, in other words, to establish 
proof without mathematics. But it 
is possible to point out some of the 
difficulties and to recount some of the 
results. 

Such a man-carrying rocket can 
only be powered by liquid fuels, for 
several important reasons.- One is 
that liquid fuels are not explosiyes, 
being simple fuels like gasoline or 
alcohol. Without the liquid oxygen 
which is kept in separate tanks these 
fuels are harmless. Powder, the 
customary fuel for rockets, military 
or otherwise, is self-contained and 
can explode and when mistreated it 
does. One of the reasons for liquid 
fuel, therefore, is safety. Another 
one is control. It is virtually impos- 
sible to control a burning powder 
mixture once it has been ignited. But 
it is easy to control streams of liquids 
by means of valves, etc. and get just 
as much fuel (and oxygen) into 
the combustion chamber as desired, 
not more and not less. And the 
third reason is that these liquid 
fuels are more powerful than powder 
mixtures, -- It—may sound surpris- 
ing but it is a fact that gasoline 
and liquid oxygen produce more 
power per weight than TNT or other 
high-explosives which could not be 
used anyway. 

At that point there came a weighty 
objection. Experts for liquefied 
gases stated that gasoline or alcohol 


could never be burned with liquid: 


oxygen, that such mixture, no mat- 
ter how temporary, would always ex- 
plode. That was in about 1926. 
Two years later the film director 
Fritz Lang (now in Hollywood with 
Hangmen Also Die as his most re- 
cent success) decided to make a 
movie with the trip to the moon as 
its central theme. Oberth was called 
in as an advisor while the movie 
was made (I was around too) and 
was given a chance to do some actual 
experimentation, 

The experiments were crude and 
simple, but they proved that gasoline 
could be burned with liquid oxygen 
without exploding. These experi- 
ments were later continued by the 
German Rocket Society of which I 
was vice-president and led to the 
construction of dozens of liquid fuel 
rockets which performed well. After 
more than one hundred rocket ascents 
of that type we had arrived at a 
model which we regarded as proto- 
type for a high-altitude instrument 
carrier. Lhen- Hitler came and 
rocket research, like all other intel- 
lectual activities, was stopped for- 
cibly. 

But to go back to the theme. 

Such liquid fuels could be expect- 
ed to produce an exhaust velocity 


(the velocity with which the com- 
bustion gases leave the exhaust noz- 
zie) of between 2000 and 3000 me- 
ters per second, or about 1.5-2 miles 
per second. The German Rocket 
Society obtained about 2000 meters, 
an independent experimenter by the 
name of Dr. Eugen Sanger obtained 
2500 meters, If liquid hydrogen 
were used in place of gasoline one 
could expect about four. thousand 
meters per second. The question 
now is: if you had a rocket burning 
hydrogen and oxygen, how much 
fuel would you need to send it to the 
moon, unmanned, and let it crash 
there, providing some means of mark- 
ing that point so that it could be seen 
in a telescope? The answer to that 
question is called “required mass- 
ratio” and looks as follows: 


if the the required 
exhaust velocity is: mass-ratio is: 
3,000 meters per second 237 
4,000 meters per second 60 
5,000 meters per second 26 
10,000 meters per second oS 


With 4,000 meters per second the 
mass-fatio is still 60:1 which means 
that at take-off the rocket has to 
weigh 60 pounds for every pound 
that gets to the moon. It is quite 
likely that such a mass-ratio cannot 
even be built. With 5,000 meters per 
second (always exhaust velocity, not 
rocket velocity, which always comes 
out to seven miles per second in the 
end) the mass-ratio is 26:1, very 
hard to build, if possible at all. With 


10,000 meters per second, it is only | 


5.5:1 which would not be hard to 
build . . . provided we knew a fuel 
that produces such an exhaust ve- 
locity. 

Similar tables have been calculated: 
by adventurous mathematicians for 
all kinds of cosmic trips, for trips 
around the moon, trips to Venus and 
Mars with and without landing. 
These tables can be found in my book 
Rockets (Viking, 1944), but most of 
them end up with figures of mass- 
ratios which no engineer would un- 
dertake to build. 

But there are nice and easy figures. 
for things like meteorological instru- 
ment carriers, or rockets which are 
only supposed to ascend beyond the 
last traces of the earth’s atmosphere 
and come back by parachute with 
some thousand feet of exposed film. 

And this ends the dream of space 
travel, emphasis on Dream. The 
dream has dissolved into a horde of 
formulae and sets of tables of mass- 
ratio figures. The dream, thereby,. 
has been changed into an engineering 
proposition. So far nobody can see 
a solution, but now the requirements 
are known. Solutions, once the re- 
quirements are known, have a habit of 
being worked out, not in one enor- 
mous sweep of genius, but tediously 
step by step. There is no telling how 
long this will take, but one may 
safely predict that on the day when 
the last frontier will have been 
crossed the public will not be sur- 
prised any more. But merely annoyed 
that it took,so long, 


EXPLORING NEW ENGLAND’S CAVES 
(Continued from page 18) 


full extent has not yet been discov- 
ered; and scores of commercialized 
caverns, east, west and south, have 
helped make hundreds of thousands 
cave conscious. 

However, until 1940, no organized 
effort was being made in America 
to find, explore, study and record 
our caves. In that year the National 
Speleological Society, with a nucleus 
of cave crawlers who had a local 
club in Washington, began to expand 
and to extend its work. Despite 
travel limitations during the war, 
much valuable data is being collected 
and published. The society maps, 
takes temperatures, collects geologi- 
cal specimens, measures humidity, 
bands bats for the U. S. Biological 
Survey, and cooperates with other 
scientific societies and institutions. 

There is one cave in Kentucky, 
lately added to the Mammoth Cave 
National Park, which could house a 
large army. It is known as Salts 
Cave, because of the epsom salts that 
flower out of the walls, in the pure 
state, and one party of explorers 
spent fifty-three hours in it, traveling 
some sixteen miles before turning 
back—and they could have continued 
an estimated fifteen or sixteen more 


miles under the earth. It is believed 
by geologists and other experts to be 
larger than Carlsbad and Mammoth 
combined. Artifacts left by a 
prehistoric race, ante-dating the 
Amerinds, were found in this totally 
dry cavern, preserved for over four 
thousand years, even to grains ot 
corn, gourds, straw sandals, matting, 
and the perfect skeleton of a girl. 

Russell Trall Neville of Kewanee, 
Illinois, a lawyer, has made his hobby 
cave exploring and cave photography 
for over ajquarter of a century. He 
has traveled an estimated five thou- 
sand miles underground and is still 
going—slowly, because of a leg in- 
jury, and there is no end in sight. 
There are still unknown, unseen fron- 
tiers beneath this land of ours for 
the active pioneer who does not have 
claustrophobia. The writer has ex- 
plored one hundred caves in the East, 
never suffering an injury save for 
a bump or so on the head, sore el- 
bows and knees and the exhaustion 
of clambering up steep, slippery 
heights deep beneath the surface of 
the earth. It’s fun. All pioneer 
exploring has its fascination, and 
here is territory of unlimited scope 
in which to go—spelunking. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds. and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our uild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


ON THE NEW TRANS-CANADA 
HIGHWAY 
By Jack Hambleton 


After the war there'll be real traffic on 
the Trans-Canada Highway, the final 
stretch of which between Hearst and 
Geraldton has been completed. This 
stretch, 150 miles of muskeg, rock, water 
and bush, is now open to traffic. 

It is as “tourist” country that the high- 
way offers its greatest postwar possibili- 
ties. There are speckled trout eighteen 
inches long within one hundred feet of 
the highway. Swarms of them. There are 
scores of other lakes within easy reach 
and “there’s fish in every one of them,” 
District Forester V. W. Fiskar claimed. 
That section of country is also considered 
one of the finest moose districts in Can- 
ada, and deer are increasing. 

Scenically, the highway is a beautiful 
one. Growth is coniferous, for the most 
part, and there isn’t much hardwood ex- 
cept poplar along the way. On the Hearst 
end, the road passes through long 
stretches of the famous clay belt where 
agricultural possibilities would be per- 
haps better than in any other section. 

Completion of the road has already 
meant a great deal to both Hearst and 
Geraldton. All during the construction 
period workers from the highway came 
into the town for supplies and for holi- 
days. The lone theater, which seats 
around 650 people, did a rushing busi- 
ness. Now, however, there are only three 
contracting firms still working on the 
road and their jobs are nearly done. 

“We'll probably see the population in- 
crease up here when the job is finally 
completed,” Fiskar said. “A good many 
people from Quebec came up to work on 
the road and some of them are already 
planning to stay and settle down. There 
are a lot of French-Canadians in Hearst, 
for instance, and their relatives and 
friends have moved in too. 

“T think the soil up here would be good 
for agriculture and perhaps after the war 
there might be some plan of establishing 
government or co-operative greenhouses 
to give agricultural products an early 
start. The trouble in this section is that 
spring is so late the crops don’t get an 
early enough start.” 

One thing is certain—if there is any 
great immigration to Canada after the 
war, there’s plenty of room “up north,” 
for in the entire 150 mile trip there wasn’t 
a village after Longlac; there wasn’t a 
house, a restaurant or anything other 
than the actual road camps erected by 
the contracting firms. 

In our six-hour drive practically the 
only vehicles encountered were highway 
trucks and other road-working machinery. 
But already, people in Geraldton and 
Hearst both are picking out summer cot- 
tage sites within easy reach of the towns 
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for their vacation excursions after the war. 

“More people mean more fires, unfor- 
tunately,” says District Forester Tom 
Mackay of Kapuskasing. That’s why the 
Ontario Forestry Branch, which guards 
the vast pine and spruce lands of the 
north, is already building deputy rangers 
quarters at the junction of the highway 
and Kabinakagami River. 

“I like this country,” said Foster, 
Deputy Police Chief of Geraldton. “I like 
fishing and being outdoors and not having 
too many people to bother you. And we’ve 
only touched the fringe. A few years ago, 
there wasn’t any Geraldton; it was hard- 
rock. Now there’s a thriving municipality. 
And Id be willing to bet that before 
long there’ll be discoveries of minerals or 
development of some kind between here 
and Hearst and we’ll have new towns up 
that way.” 


DANGER AHEAD! 


In a strong appeal for accident pre- 
vention, Senator Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky, majority leader of the U. S. 
Senate, recently pledged “wholehearted 
support for every bit of legislation that 
has its purpose to give the country better 
roads, safer traffic conditions, safer work- 
ing conditions and a better life.” 

Citing the present increase in traffic 
fatalities, and pointing to the extreme 
hazards which will exist after the war, 
Senator Barkley said: 

“Unless we move and move quickly to 
arouse public appreciation of the danger, 
we will have conditions at home that may 
in every respect be worse than the con- 
ditions abroad. 

“There is today before the Congress, 
legislation designed to bring about a re- 
building of our important national high- 
ways. I have every confidence that when 
this legislation finally takes shape it will 
meet the obligation of the Federal gov- 
ernment to assist the States in making 
roads better and safer. 

“T mention highways, because I firmly 
believe that the only way that we can 
combat the most tragic phase of our ac- 
cident situation is to have roads that will 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


make accidents virtually impossible under 
reasonable driving conditions.” 

The Senator said the nation’s accident 
record since Pearl Harbor is “not a source 
of pride”, asserting that “we might have 
been much nearer Berlin and Tokyo and 
much nearer victory” had not 480 million 
man-days been lost to production in the 
United States last year becamse of acci- 
dents. 

“In waging a war to liberate the world 
and make it free, we should also keep in 
mind that one vital part of freedom is 
safety. The steady increase in the number 
of accidents is a sad thing to contem- 
plate.” 


FLYING EXCURSIONS TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Special excursion fares have been estab- 
lished for travel on Transatlantic Clippers 
from New York to Shediac, New Bruns- 
wick, and Botwood, Newfoundland, giv- 
ing the general public an opportunity to 
fly directly to these two stops on the 
transatlantic route to Eire, as well as an 
opportunity to get first hand knowledge 
of handling and smooth riding of the 
giant Pan American flying boats. This op- 
portunity is effective until October 15 and 
departures will take place thrice weekly 
from LaGuardia Field. 

This service will make available to pas- 
sengers desiring to travel to or from these 
points a means of direct air travel be- 
tween the United States, the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. 

Due to fuel requirements for the short 
flights to Shediac and Botwood, space is 
available on these flights which, due to 
heavy fuel requirements for the Trans- 
atlantic flight, is not available for travel 
to Eire. 


TWO MEXICOS—THE OLD AND 
THE NEW 


The last eight years in Mexico have 
seen tremendous strides in hygiene, edu- 
cation and communications. But there are 
still two Mexicos, the old and the new. 
Mexican Government officials are work- 
ing overtime, but they have not as yet 
caught up with the thousands .of small 
communities which, because they are off 
the beaten track, remain just beyond the 
fringe of progress. For visiting Americans 
this ultra-modernity in the cities and pic- 
turesque primitivism in the provinces 
constitutes one of Mexico’s greatest 
charms. But for Mexicans it is an urgent 
problem that must be solved. Electric 
power is the corner-stone of modern in- 
dustrial civilization, and it is being laid 
in many villages. Meanwhile the inhabi- 
tants pursue their difficult, yet, in a sense 
idyllic lives, unaware of the intense 
efforts their government is making to 
transform and modernize their lives. 
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long should seek the shelter of Man- 
dalay Hill which is crossed by the 
green waters of the Emerald Nanda 
Lake,” and he often sought refuge 
from the cares of a kingdom in the 
company of the hermits who dwelt 
under its trees. It was round the 
foot of the Hill therefore that he 
erected most of the buildings that 
stand as witnesses of his devotion 
oday. 

Here, protected simply by a multi- 
le stucco roof—for the building of 
he pagoda that was to house it was 
interrupted by a rebellion among the 
princes and never resumed—I found 
a Buddha carved by his order out of 
a single block of marble, surrounded 
by the figures of the eighty arahats, 
or disciples who attained complete 
enlightenment. Like some of his pre- 
decessors Mindoon also projected a 
temple that was to surpass every 
other building and the work on this 
was pushed ahead with feverish haste 
that it might be completed before his 
death, but it never reached a height 
of more than three feet and its stones 
have been used to pave the streets of 
the modern city. 

Yet it is doubtless as a result of 
his labors that Mandalay remained the 
center of the religious life of the 
country after the temporal power it 
was built to display had long van- 
ished. Necessarily this has since been 
localized in the modern city, its focus 
being the great Arakan pagoda which 
stood in the midst of a host of mon- 
asteries and temples covering a whole 
district, though whether any of this 
now remains is exceedingly doubtful. 

The pagoda derived its name from 
the image it enshrined, a bronze 
Buddha twelve feet high brought to 
Burma from the coastal territory of 
Arakan by Mindoon’s grandfather at 
the beginning of the last century and 
one of the most sacred objects of 
Burmese Buddhism. It had acquired 
its peculiar sanctity from the tradi- 
tion that it was one of two extant 
images believed to have been cast dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Buddha who, 
tt is said, personally superintended 
the task and.on its completion 
breathed into it the command that it 
expiate the still unatoned wrongs 
committed by him in former lives. Cer- 
tain scars that it sustained in the 
course of the fighting that went on 
for its possession were regarded as 
evidence of this retributive karma. 
Though cast in only three pieces the 
great image was transported over 
pathless mountainsides, by  super- 
natural aid as the pious monks be- 
lieve, though the Arakanese may have 
doubted this for they are said never 
to have forgiven the theft. One won- 
ders whether it has been similarly 
protected from more recent dangers. 

It was doubtless natural that such 
religious communities, being a focus 
of the most deeply rooted national 
traditions and almost untouched by 
Western influence, should have de- 
veloped a strong anti-British senti- 
ment which made them an easy prey 
to propaganda from the Japanese to 
whom they felt akin both in race and 
religion. One day towards evening 
I made an excursion to this part of 
the city but I never saw the Arakan 
Buddha, for the pagoda gates had 
been closed at dusk and I was warned 
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THE GOLDEN CITY OF MANDALAY 
(Continued from page 23) 


not to linger in the neighborhood as 
it was unsafe for a European to be 
there after dark without a guide, I 
afterwards learned that it was one of 
the most vigorous centers of fifth 
column activity in Burma, though 
there could be no doubt that the 
Pagoda still attracted devout worship- 
pers from all parts of the country. 

It was in the precincts of the Hill, 
however, that I found the most at- 
tractive evidences of Buddhist devo- 
tion. The buildings that now adorn 
its summit are a product of the labor 
of one man, a former monk who, 
some thirty-five years ago, conceived 
a desire to make Mandalay Hill a 
place of sanctity and beauty and laid 
aside his habit for the garb of a lay 
brother in order to superintend the 
work that this involved. The im- 
mense sums of money that he col- 
lected from every Buddhist land 
have been used for the construction 
of a number of handsome pagodas 
which the Japanese, who contributed 
generously toward them, may, one 
hopes, have left intact. They are ap- 
proached from three sides of the Hill 
by long flights of steps each guarded 
by two fearful looking leogriffs, the 
invariable gate-keepers of Buddhist 
sanctuaries, 

I climbed Mandalay Hill late one 
December afternoon when the setting 
sun‘shed its glow on the eastern hills 
and dyed the waters of the moat as if 
with a reflection of the blood that 
once stained them, a presage too, had 
I known it, of that which was so soon 
to stain them again as the lotus float- 
ing on its surface gave place to 
“strange and hideous blossoms culled 
by the hand of death.” There can be 
few lovelier sights in the world than 
that which spread below me on all 
sides of the Hill, and happily for my 
peace of mind I had little suspicion 
of the doom that threatened it. I 
found myself caught by the swift 
tropical darkness and had to make 
the precarious descent of nearly a 
thousand steps by the light of the 
stars alone. 

I had paused before making the 
ascent to explore the last of Min- 
doon’s gifts to posterity, his Kutho- 
daw or Royal Merit Pagoda. Lying 
as it does some miles from the mod- 
ern city this may, one hopes, have 
escaped the general devastation. The 
Kuthodaw took five years to build, 
and all the king’s ministers took part 
in the work. It is popularly known as 
the Thousand Pagodas, for it con- 
sists of more than seven hundred 
tiny shrines grouped in rectangular 
formation round a larger temple. I 
found that each little pagoda con- 
tained a tablet four or five feet square 
on which was engraved a portion of 
the Buddhist scriptures. 

It is impossible to describe the 
effect created by these colonnades of 
tiny white spires, each of which en- 
shrines a page of “the largest bible in 
the world,’ for the whole of the 
Tripitaka, or Three Baskets of the 
Law, are inscribed here. So greatly 
are they venerated that the worship- 
pers usually remain outside the gates, 
seating themselves at the end of one 
of the stone aisles leading to the cen- 
tral shrine. 


If they ever glance behind them at 
the shell of their historic city, or at 


the modern town beyond it, now in > 


ruins, they doubtless meditate on the 
futility of conquest which, like all 
temporal phenomena, is transitory. 
And they will ponder in contrast on 
the Law of the Buddha standing 
graven before them on tables of stone 
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which bid fair to endure, the symbol 
of an order that neither comes into 
being nor ceases to be, after the last 
of those it was destined to enlighten 
has joined him in the oblivion of 
Nirvana. 


* * * 


IN THE HIMALAYAS 


(Continued from page 29) 


and then two of the birds prefer to 
leave the air-meeting to look some- 
where else for a prey that spells less 
danger than this. Impatiently I turn 
to Kosura Bat: 

“Do you think they can see us 
from that far away?” 

‘Don’t move, don’t move an inch!” 
is all that the watchful man whis- 
pers. And then he adds with some 
relish, “Look, there come new visit- 
ors; they will help to clear away 
suspicion.” 

Indeed a formation of the smaller, 
coal black crows appears, adding a 
shriller note to the croaking and the 
flapping noise of wings. They are the 
best flyers of their kind and very 
daring. As soon as this whole force 
is assembled, they go straight down 
to the ridge and approach with their 
clown-like jumps the carcass of the 
bear. 

Turning their heads with the long 
beaks from right to left, their bright 
eyes watchful in the eternal suspicion 
of their kind, they go directly to 


their luxurious repast, pulling and’ 


hacking pieces out of the abundant 
feast. ; 

They evidently know that this is 
their only chance, for they 
hardly had an opportunity to swallow 
down their hors d’oeuvres when the 
eagles, who have watched them from 
a discreet distance and have come 
to the conclusion that the field is 
safe, now shoot down like dive bomb- 
ers, chasing the crows away and be- 
ginning their own bloody carousal. 

An inviting view for the hunter, 
these notorious robbers with their 
enormous wing spread. It is tempt- 
ing, yet I control my trigger finger, 
because we are waiting for far bigger 
prey. 

Another hour passes in silent ex- 
pectation, We hardly look at the 
ugly spectacle of the eagles in front 
of us; hypnotized, we watch the sky, 
listening for any noise that may fore- 
cast the arrival of the next contin- 
gent, the air-giants. 

And then from the side of the 
snow-covered Haramuk peak comes 
the whistling sound of the wings 
of the air-master. 

“Sukuni, sukuni,’ cries the excit- 
ed Kosura Bat, losing his usual con- 
trol for a. moment and shouting the 
native name of the Himalaya vulture. 
Seconds later, like a well-designed 
glider, the great bird with a wing- 
spread of at least nine feet appears, 
his ugly little head sticking out from 
the body like a gunner’s turret on a 
bomber. He does not come alone; two 
others follow, suspicious, greedy, and 


envious; they. circle, watching their | 


smaller colleagues gorging. 

I excitedly grip my shotgun; this 
is the reason we had gone to all the 
trouble of the long journey from 


have . 


Lahore to Srinagar, and from Srina- 
gar to the mountains. This is why 
we hired our men and took days to 
prepare—this the reward for our 
hardships and expenses. 

The circling of the birds becomes 
smaller and smaller; two of them 
fall down on the prey. The largest 
however, old, wise, and a gourmet, 
has cast an eye on the living bait, 
the goats, and after some more cau- 
tious investigating, he folds his wings 
and plummets toward the herd. 
Thunder, a rolling echo, and his 
beautiful dive becomes a falling 
crash, Like a hurricane dozens of 
wings beat the air. The smaller 
eagles have a fast start to safety, 
while the two other vultures lurch 
feverishly against the wind to gain 
altitude. 

However I already have my auto- 
matic rifle in my hand, Kosura Bat 
has seen to that, and five more times 
the man-made thunder roars down 
the mountainside. The second vulture 
stays on the ridge, dead before he © 
can gain the air, the element in which 
he feels safe. And yet it is not al- 
ways safe, because the third of the 
trio is hit in the wing, and unable 
to stay in the air, falls in a dizzy- 
ing spiral down into the valley al- 
most parallel to one of the mountain 
slopes. 

From now on waiting for more 
of the dangerous birds becomes end- 
less. Nature has been too completely 
upset in this remote spot. It seems 
as if my guns have stirred a thousand 
echoes from each of the mountain 
peaks around, warning all vultures 
and other birds of the presence of 
the human enemy. Only the crows 
‘appear after a while, unmolested 
they gorge themselves on the gen- 
erous gift of our bait. And then 
one more lonely vulture, too greedy 
to heed the warning that had spread 
over the walls of the Jhelum Val- 
ley, comes to the ridge, making an 
ugly fuss with his smaller cousins, 
chasing them into the air again be- 
fore he himself becomes the victim 
of my deadly message of lead. 

Three /Himalaya vultures is not a 
bad haul for a day’s hunting, and 
the spirits in our tent-camp were 
high. As we sat around our camp- 
fire that night, the native men en- 
tertained us with thrilling and bloody 
stories of the great vultures, not only 
of slain lambs and kids but of stolen 
children, taken by the birds up to 
their aeries, the Graalsburg of the 
animal world. The way home was 
so much easier and full of more 
of the stories of the shikaris, each 
of whom talked as if he himself 
had gotten the big birds towards 
which they have an age-old feeling 
of enmity. 
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OUR NATIONAL PARKS IN WAR TIME 
(Continued from page 27) 


minerals and to permit grazing. 
Mining would deface a park, and 
the policy adopted is that “invasion 
of a national park by mining can 
be justified only to furnish strategic 
or critical minerals indispensable to 
the war and not obtainable else- 
where,” according to Director 
Drury. The long-range policy of 
eventually eliminating grazing from 
the parks has been reaffirmed be- 
cause of the ruinous erosion that 
would be caused by overgrazing. 

To preserve the parks is a man- 
size job quite apart from any threat 
to their integrity created by the 
war emergency. Immunity from 
devastating forest fires must be 
built up by skilled fire fighters. 
Civilian public service camps, com- 
posed of conscientious objectors, 
did effective work in fighting a 
large forest fire in the vicinity of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. Light- 
ning causes many fires, not to men- 
tion careless smokers and careless 
campers. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty; it is also the price 
of preserving national parks. 


Vigilance has to be exercised in 
the control of wild life. “ Although 
animals are living in a natural state 
to maintain the true character of 
the parks as well as their scientific 
and educational value, experts some- 
times recommend reductions in the 
number of big game and fur-bear- 
ing animals to relieve over-popula- 
tion of the range and guard against 
deterioration of these animals 
through starvation and disease that 
come from continuously overstocked 
ranges. In Yellowstone Park, for 
example, the winter range is shared 
by elk, deer, antelopes and bighorn, 
and here overgrazing may occur in 
a particularly severe winter. The 
strain is eased during a mild winter 
when the big animals can graze in 
the high country, thereby relieving 
the winter range to that extent; but 
in the event of an unusually heavy 
grazing burden it is necessary to 
reduce the elk surplus and maintain 
the herd at less than carrying ca- 
pacity until the range fully recov- 
ers. Yellowstone also has to face 
an over-population of bison; hence 
the inauguration of a program for 
the reduction of the Lamar bison 
herd leading to its eventual estab- 
lishment on a self-sustaining basis. 
In 1941-42, 183 bison were disposed 
of to Indians, relief agencies, and 
the San Rafael Grazing District, 
Utah. Elk, deer and beaver in other 
areas were reduced, some being 
used for stocking purposes on non- 
Federal areas. An important work 
is performed in the conservation of 
fish, millions of fish (eggs, fry, 
fingerlings) being released in the 
waters of twenty park areas. Super- 
vision even extends to insects, and, 
thanks to the thoroughness of previ- 
ous intensive control programs, the 
forest insect situation proceeds sat- 
isfactorily. However, regular sur- 
veys and prompt control of in- 
festations have to be maintained, 
especially now in wartime when the 
Park Service manpower has been cut. 
White pine blister rust has con- 
tinued to spread among the five- 
needle pines, and over a third of a 
million acres of pine forests in park 
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areas intensive control 
work, 

Among the activities of the Park 
Service directly ministering to the 
war should be included the grant- 
ing of permits to the War and 
Navy departments and war agen- 
cies to use park lands, buildings 
and facilities, these permits ranging 
from the installation of direction 
finders along coastal areas to the 
complete assignment during the 
war period of two national monu- 
ments—Fort Pulaski in Georgia 
and Cabrillo in California. Troops 
have learned mountain warfare in 
the Paradise section of Mount 
Rainier Park; army recreation 
camps have been accommodated by 
the Park Service; fire schools have 
been conducted throughout the 
park system for the training of in- 
structors in forest and building fire 
suppression, control of incendiary 
bombs, defense against sabotage and 
other war hazards, law enforce- 
ment, protection of visitors, and 
conduct of operations under war 
conditions. First-aid courses and 
ambulance service training have 
been given in most of the park 
areas. Hospital supplies from Yo- 
semite and Sequoia Parks were 
made available to hospitals in’ the 
San Joaquin Valley to accommo- 
date patients moved from San 
Francisco hospitals required to care 
for the sick and wounded from 


warrant 


Pearl Harbor. Direct help has 
been given to the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard 


personnel in providing quarters, 
bivouacking for troops on man- 
euvers, and furnishing equipment 


and supplies that are often needed. 
In hundreds of ways the park sys- 
tem has been engaged in activities 
related to the war. It is not, how- 
ever, a war agency, and has not 
sought to be classed as_ such. 
Through the strain of war, through 
all its war activities, it has to hold 
on to the basic policy of adminis- 
tering national park lands in ac- 
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cordance with the Congressional 
Act of August 25, 1916, establishing 
the National Park Service: “To con- 
serve the scenery and the national 
and historic objects and the wild 
life therein, and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such man- 
ner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” 


FOR HEROES 


(Continued from page 25) 


nearly a year ago to provide a suit- 
able place for its men to rest without 
sending them all the way back to the 
United States at a considerable cost 
of time and money. 

I became the first war correspondent 
to visit this paradise about 250 miles 
from Casablanca because the other 
boys didn’t haye the time to take this 
side-trip. I wish I could have re- 
mained here longer as a guest because 
Fitzie and I hit it off well together. 

Back at the air base, I invited Lieu- 
tenant Sheldon to have dinner with me 
in town. You could have knocked me 
over with a pin cushion when Lieu- 
tenant Sheldon admitted he was only 
twenty-two. He appears older. His 
face is lean and his eyes have the 
strange expression eyes have when 
they have gazed upon the events of 
war, some of them horrible and 
frightening. 

Only a short while ago, Sheldon ex- 
perienced something that contributed 
much to that manifest expression of 
his eyes. He'll never forget it. A B- 
24 bomber had been raked by flak 
while fulfilling a mission over Italy. 
A gas tank had been pierced and the 
self-sealing lining prevented leakage 


for a while. However, some precious 
gas did trickle out later. Not much, 
but just enough to force the B-24 to 
run out of fuel only three miles from 
the mountain plain airport. 

The pilot came in for an emergency 
landing on a red clay field, hit a blind 
soft spot and crashed. Lieutenant 
Sheldon was in the operations office 
when the accident was reported. He 
sped to the scene in a fire truck and 
counted thirteen charred bodies, some 
decapitated. He didn’t sleep that 
night. 

“Y’ve had many combat pilots for 
passengers,” Sheldon continued. “The 
most difficult part of their job, they 
tell me, is watching another American 
plane get hit by the enemy and dis- 
integrate in the air with a puff .of 
smoke. It requires guts to bear up 
and our boys certainly have plenty. 

“I envy the combat fliers for the 
great job they are doing, for the tre- 
mendous courage they display and for 
the marvelous morale they have,” he 
said frankly. “I wish I could be in 
there fighting, but I realize we are all 
in this war. The ATC is providing 
planes and supplies and operating a 

(Continued on page 34) 


Prehistoric Dwellings of the Old Southwest 


SANCTUARY FOR HEROES 
(Continued from page 33) 


worldwide transportation service, but 
our work is comparatively safe.” 

] wasn’t so certain about that “safe” 
business after Sheldon told me of one 
trip over Sicily. He left Catania 
about an hour and a half before sun- 
set on a short hop to Palermo with 
supplies. It was his first flight over 
that territory and similar landmarks 
led him to believe another town was 
-alermo. When he finally realized 
his error and reached Palermo, that 
town was fogbound. 

“By that time,’ Sheldon declared, 
“it was nearly dark. Fighter planes 
came up and challenged us several 
times during our trip back to Catania. 
Fortunately for us, they disappeared 
once they spotted our ship’s insignia. 
Below, I know there were anti-air- 
craft batteries manned by Americans 
with sensitive fingers who wanted to 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
ward, Man, I was worried stiff.” 

He spotted rugged Mt. Etna and got 
his bearings from the old volcano. Re- 
calling a white road that led to the air 


field, Sheldon followed one until he 
found the field and landed his big 
plane safely in the dark. 

“Later I was told that all the roads 
in Sicily are white,” he added. “Guess 
I’m just plain lucky.” 

The day before I met Sheldon, he 
was en route from a base when he 
heard his left engine sort of catch 
its breadth. A moment later the power 
plant ceased to function, but the 
young pilot hrought his ship in on one 
engine without any difficulty. 

In situations where a man must 
act quickly to save his plane, it’s not 
Lady Luck that helps him as much 
as thorough training. And ATC pilots 
are literally trained to the ears before 
they are assigned to a plane. Sheldon, 
for example, had flown small ships 
when he was a student at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. He en- 
listed in the Army Air Corps after 
Pearl Harbor, when he was twenty, 
and was married shortly afterward. 
He was graduated from an officer 
training unit in 1943. 


FLYING VAGABONDS IN YOUR GARDEN 


(Continued from page 15) 


that time birds change their old, 
worn and faded feathers for new 
ones. In some species these new 
feathers are a different cdlor frorn 
the old ones. 

But consider how marvelously na- 
ture arranges this molt. The change 
of feathers is a gradual process, be- 
ginning usually with a _ definite 
feather and continuing in order un- 
til all are replaced. This matter of 
molting requires much energy. In 
fact, birds are rather indisposed dur- 
ing this period, and as a result, song 
ceases and all activities other than 
necessary feeding are forsaken. They 
disappear from our sight and we 
might be led to believe that they 
have left already for the south. 
However, when the molt is practi- 
cally completed, many birds regain 
much of their former energy, and 
often their songs are revived. Others 
prefer to rest and feed until ready to 
leave on their long journey. 

But the molt is just one of several 
incidents in the lives of wild birds 
before they take off in autumn for 
their winter homes. Other activities 
include flocking and feeding. 

Blackbirds are among the first to 
form small flocks that swerve and 
bank and veer in flight across the hot 
fields in mid-summer. We might 
call them trial flights in which young 
birds and adults participate, co-ordi- 
nating their movements and trying 
their wings. ; 

Mother robin has started a second 
nesting in the crotch of a cherry tree 
in your orchard. She is busy again 
incubating a set of lovely blue eggs. 
But where is father and the three 
youngsters that survived the first 
brood? They have gone off to a com- 
munal roosting place in nearby 
woods. Here the adult males and 
the young spend the nights. During 
the day, they scatter in small flocks, 
and the young flight students. are 
given special training in the use of 
wings and rudders. They are pre- 
paring for the journey that will start 
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them south in the month of October. 

But there is still another necessary 
preparation that birds make for the 
autumn migration. It is the taking 
on of surplus fat as an insurance 
against lack of food while en route, 
and as an assurance of abundant 
energy with which to make the long 
flight. The insect-eating birds of 
your garden are busier than ever now 
searching for morsels that you call 
pests, but which they know as food. 
On the ground, members of the spar- 
row tribe are filling their crops with 
weed seeds that will mean body 
energy to them instead of weed-pull- 
ing toil for you. 

So, before our very eyes, these 
preparations are made. Not one in 
a thousand is ever conscious of what 
is occurring, so inconspicuous and so 
routine are these annual plans made 
by the birds. 

Suddenly on a frosty morning in 
autumn, we are conscious of a great 
stillness in our garden. True, the 
birds have been disappearing one by 
one since August. But we have not 
realized that they were departing. 
The little yellow warbler disappeared 
in August. But we didn’t miss it. 
There were many more birds about. 
The red-eyed vireo that insisted “see 
me, see me, see me” from its forag- 
ing among the leaves in the tree tops 
all summer, is no longer here. Sep- 
tember finds it on its way to Brazil. 
Early in October, the familiar flash 
of the brilliant oriole across our lawn 
is no longer ours to enjoy. But 
when we see it again, in early May 
next year, some family as far away 
as Panama has remarked long since 
that the orioles have left for their 
summer home in the north. 

And so they go, our lovely sum- 
mer birds, travelers with an in- 
stinctive urge to move north and 
south each year. They don’t always 
hurry. For the most part, these 
semi-annual trips. are made in 
leisurely flight. Twenty to forty 
miles a day is average. 


As we lift our eyes this fall to 
watch the beating wings of a flock of 
birds headed toward new adventures 
far to the south; as we contemplate 
the daily performance of this page- 
ant in the skies over our heads; 
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perhaps we will realize that the mte 
of a bird in its own rather peaceful 
world is not the worst lot that can 
befall a living creature in a war-torn 
world. | 


A HACIENDA OF COLONIAL MEXICO 
(Continued from page 11) 


But don’t despair, There are ex- 
ceptions. There is certainly one mag- 
nificent exception and oddly enough 
very few Mexicans know anything 
about it though it is one of the oldest 
and finest haciendas built in the six- 
teenth century. I refer to the Ha- 
cienda del Beneficio, better known 
among the Indians as the Hacienda de 
la Borda. It is located in the State 
of Guerrero about fifteen miles south 
of Taxco and only a mile’s distance 
from the Aztec village of Taxco El 
Viejo. Its history though painfully 
fragmentary is worth recording. 

No one knows exactly who built 
it or why. Judging from the architec- 
ture it is undeniably sixteenth century 
Spanish so apparently it was built by 
one or several of the ill-starred group 
of Spanish noblemen during the ré- 
gime of Hernando Cortez who first 
came to Taxco expecting to find 
quantities of gold among the natives 
and who found silver instead. But 
silver that was deeply embedded be- 
neath mountains. They most assur- 
edly hadn’t come to this primitive 
little village for silver and to mine 
silver was a long, arduous and very 
expensive process. So they built a 
hacienda as a protection against the 


Indians and continued to search for ~ 


gold in the vicinity until they became 
discouraged and impoverished and 
finally after a decade or more they 
abandoned the hacienda and returned 
to Mexico City thoroughly disillu- 
sioned. 

For a period of two hundred years, 
from 1550 to 1750, the Hacienda was 
abandoned. Around 1740, the now 
famous and legendary Frenchman, 
José de la Borda, arrived in Taxco 
on borrowed capital and started to 
mine the silver which the Spaniards 
had previously discovered. In the 
short span of ten years this remark- 
able man who was an engineer, a 
dynamic business man and at the 
same time devoutly religious was 
operating seven rich mines in this 
vicinity and had accumulated a for- 
tune amounting to forty million 
gold reales—a sizeable fortune in any 
currency. 

But this apparently was only a part 
of his activities. As a sort of side- 
line he built himself a three storied 
stone house that still stands in the 
plaza in Taxco, a massive, rococo, 
salmon-colored stone cathedral which 
he christened Santa Prisca, the patron 
saint of the village, and a labyrinth of 
extraordinary viaducts which gave 
Taxco its first and last water system. 
It was natural that this titan should 
sooner or later discover the Hacienda. 
It was precisely what he had been 
looking for. The property was sur- 
rounded with water hence there must 
be water on the property itself. 

He immediately decided to take 
over this Hacienda obviously built 
for luxurious living and put it to a 
practical use. It would be an ideal 


place to wash the tons of ore that 
oe * 
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came from his mines, With his 
usual inexhaustible energy he set 
about his work. He built himself an- 
other house, he renovated all the 
buildings on the Hacienda, he built 
sturdy viaducts to water sources and 
dug wells. In one of the patios a 
good hundred meters in length he in- 
stalled the crude machinery needed 
for washing and seperating the ore. 
Until his death twenty-two years 
later thousands of tons was washed 
and treated in this patio. 

The Hacienda del Beneficio as it 
was then called was the first and last 
of its kind in Mexico. With Borda’s 
death it was once again abandoned 
and for nearly 170 years passed into 
limbo save for a few legends handed 
down by the Indians living in the old 
Aztec village of Taxco el Viejo. Ac- 
cording to them the Hacienda was 
pillaged and burned by a band of 
revolutionists during the uprising in 
1911. 

Emilio Zapata, Mexico’s most 
famous guerilla fighter was alleged 
to have taken refuge here and Gen- 
eral Diaz sent to clear the State of 
Guerrero of revolutionists was like- 
wise alleged to have made the 
Hacienda his headquarters. The usual 
stories of buried treasure and ghosts 
have been widely circulated. A ban- 
shee named Rosita who was mur- 
dered some fifty years ago by her 
jealous husband still roams about the 
place wailing and cursing her fate. 
To this day she is a legend among 
the Indians in Taxco el Viejo and 
there are still quite a few who would- 
n’t dream of entering the Hacienda 
at night. 

About two years ago a well known 
Mexican painter and architect named 
Valentin Vidaurreta leased the Ha- 
cienda and slowly began its recon- 
struction. Since that time many 
Americans friends of Sefior Vidaur- 
reta have visited the Hacienda, among 
them the cinema actress Bette Davis. 
An elaborate birthday party was given 
in her honor last year. 

Just recently Sefior Vidaurreta and 
his friend Sefior Hector Aguilar 
owner of one of Taxco’s leading 
silver factories purchased the Ha- 


cienda. Already there is the joyful 


sound of masons and carpenters at 


-work. /The adjoining land is under 


cultivation. The corral is full of 
chickens, goats, burros and _ horses. 
Water is plentiful again and the 
spacious patios are verdant with 


trees and flowers and the fountains 


are full of clear fresh water. Soon 
the house with its stately rooms will 
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be rebuilt and furnished and lived 


in. For Sefior Aguilar has a family; 


a beautiful American wife, a daugh- © 


ter and a son who at the early age of 


eleven gives every indication of be- © 
coming a first rate hactendado. His ~ 


name incidentally is Bobby, and for 

this reason the Hacienda is some- 

times called the Hacienda Bobby. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE .. 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


Interior Decoration. 
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Arts anp Decoration Home Srupy Shee 1N InTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 
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ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 


search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely. rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, hie technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be using 


pockets to hold all the 


extra money they’re making 


these days, I never would have invented them. 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep hands 
warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold keys... 
and loose change for carfare and newspapers. 
But today pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense money. 
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PUBLISHED by Robert M. McBride & Company 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Cox neil 


The place—the only place—for money 
above living expenses is in War Bonds. 


Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 
Bonds buy security-for your old age. 


Bonds buy education for your kids. 
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Bonds buy things you'll need later—that 
you can’t buy now. — 


Bonds buy peace of Tink toute that 
your money is in the fight. 


Reach into the pocket I invented. Take 
out all that extra cash est os in interest- 
bearing War Bonds. — x: : 


You’ll make me very happy. af you. do. 
You'll be i too. 
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